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INTRODUCTION 


In  rehearsal  and  performance,  choral  conductors  strive  for  beauty  of  sound, 
precision  in  the  ensemble,  energy  of  delivery,  and  meaning  through  text  and  style.  In  their 
attempts  to  achieve  these  goals,  they  may  enjoin  the  musicians  to  perform  with  more 
“intensity.”  If  the  exact  means  of  achieving  intensity  is  not  clarified  by  the  conductor, 
both  musical  and  developmental  goals  of  the  ensemble  may  be  impeded  by  the  musicians’ 
varying  interpretations  of  the  verbal  or  gestural  direction. 

The  Oxford  English  Reference  Dictionary  (1995)  defines  intensity  as  “the  quality 
or  an  instance  of  being  intense,”  or,  referring  to  physics,  44the  measurable  amount  of  some 
quality,  e.g.  force,  brightness,  a  magnetic  field,  etc.”  (p.  732).  Other  forms  include 
“intense:”  “existing  in  a  high  degree;  extreme,  forceful,  highly  concentrated;”  and 
“intensive:”  “thorough  .  .  .  giving  force  or  emphasis  .  .  .  resolved,  earnest,  eager, 
meaningful”  (p.  732).  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  terms  “quality”  and  “force”  in  the 
above  definitions  tend  to  be  mutually  exclusive  in  the  vocal/choral  setting. 

The  New  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (1986)  describes  “intensity”  as  follows: 

“In  acoustics,  the  energy  of  a  sound  as  measured  in  watts  per  square  meter  at  some  point. 
It  is  the  principal  property  responsible  for  the  sensation  of  loudness  of  a  sound”  (p.  397). 
Further  clarification  is  to  be  found  under  the  heading  “acoustics”: 

The  science  of  the  production,  propagation,  and  perception  [italics  mine]  of  sound. 

.  .  .  The  propagation  of  sound  involves  pressure  oscillations  and  associated  vibrational 
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motion  of  a  medium,  usually  air  [in  the  case  of  the  vocal  tract,  a  vibrating  air  column], 
that  carries  the  vibrational  energy,  or  sound,  from  source  to  listener.  The  perception 
of  sound  requires  the  transmission  of  sound  energy,  again  as  mechanical  vibrations,  by 
the  eardrum  via  the  small  bones  of  the  middle  ear  to  the  fluid  of  the  inner  ear  and 
finally  to  the  hair  cells  of  the  inner  ear  where  the  information  contained  in  the  details  of 
the  vibrational  motion  is  encoded  into  patterns  of  nerve  impulses.  The  brain  interprets 
these  impulses,  with  extremely  subtle  discrimination,  as  the  psychological  sound  of 
which  we  are  consciously  aware  (p.  7). 

For  purposes  of  this  paper,  “intensity”  in  choral  singing  is  taken  to  mean  that 
which  is  delivered  by  the  singer  as  continuously  vigorous,  energized  sound  and  is 
perceived  by  the  listener  as  resonant,  rich  tone  which  is  consistent  at  any  dynamic  in  any 
repertoire.  As  one  of  the  goals  of  the  choral  ensemble,  it  should  have  no  connotations  of 
forcing  the  sound. 

Singers  respond  to  their  own  sense  of  the  sound  they  create  and  to  the  signals  from 
the  conductor  regarding  her  perception  of  the  intensity  or  lack  thereof  in  the  sound. 
Therefore,  production  and  propagation  of  sound  in  a  choir  are  altered  by  both  the  singer 
and  the  conductor.  In  pursuit  of  intensity,  the  conductor  and  the  singers  may  be  at  odds  in 
their  awareness  and  sense  of  physical  changes  necessary  for  creating  a  more  intense  sound. 
In  trying  to  respond  with  a  more  total  effort,  the  singers  may  actually  manufacture 
muscular  rigidity  instead  of  releasing  all  muscles  but  those  required  for  free,  energized 
vocal  production. 

In  the  singer,  physical  energy  is  required  to  sustain  resonance  or  pitch,  to  deliver  a 
phrase  with  direction,  to  articulate  text,  and  to  create  dynamic  and  rhythmic  excitement. 
When  a  conductor  demands  more  intensity  from  a  choir,  the  perception  of  loudness  may 
increase,  but  in  some  singers  it  may  be  coupled  with  or  replaced  by  a  complete 
misdirection  of  energy  into  physical,  and  ultimately  vocal,  tension. 
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This  inadvertent  creation  of  negative  or  interfering  physical  tension  in  the  ensemble 
will  effectively  thwart  the  conductor’s  and  ensemble’s  performance  goals.  Tension  in 
singers  may  result  in  strident  tone,  lack  of  focus  and  resonance,  poor  pitch,  vocal  abuse, 
and  other  physical  fatigue.  Ignored  over  time,  these  may  lead  to  unproductive  rehearsals, 
poor  morale,  uninspiring  performances,  and  possibly  smaller  audiences. 

It  is  the  conductor’s  responsibility  to  ensure  that  all  choristers,  most  of  whom  will 
learn  vocal  technique  only  in  the  choral  rehearsal  (Lupica  1 996,  2),  are  singing  with  proper 
vocal  technique.  Considering  often  limited  rehearsal  time  to  achieve  performance  goals, 
and  the  large  size  of  some  ensembles,  this  is  a  daunting  task.  Therefore,  certain  rehearsal 
strategies  may  be  required  which  will  allow  the  conductor  to  pinpoint  areas  of  concern  for 
her  singers,  without  having  to  stop  and  work  separately  with  individuals. 

This  paper  addresses  specific  concerns  relating  to  maintaining  intensity  in  choral 
singing  and  presents  strategies  for  avoiding  accompanying  or  resulting  tension. 

Suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  ways  in  which  voice  studio  strategies,  pedagogical 
metaphor,  conducting  gesture,  and  movement  training  may  be  combined  to  create  a  multi¬ 
modal  choral  learning  environment.  These  suggestions  are  applicable  to  all  types  of  choral 
ensembles,  regardless  of  repertoire  performed  or  age  and  background  of  the  singers. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


CHORAL  SINGING  WITH  INTENSITY 

As  conductors  teach,  rehearse,  and  perform  with  their  ensembles,  they  must 
consciously  keep  an  internal  ensemble  “sound”  ideal.  This  ideal  is  a  concept  of  the  most 
desirable  sound  and  best  use  of  it  in  a  given  work.  Keeping  this  goal  in  mind,  a 
conductor’s  work  with  the  ensemble  brings  the  singers  closer  to  the  ideal  with  each 
rehearsal  and  performance.  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  remind  conductors  that  regardless 
of  the  forces  conducted  or  their  level  of  expertise,  they  are  always  “concerned  with  pitches 
and  rhythms,  with  well-shaped  phrases,  with  balance  and  cleanness  of  ensemble,  with  an 
honest  and  sensitive  rendering  of  the  composer’s  intentions,  and  with  bringing  to  the 
audience  all  of  the  power  and  beauty  and  meaning  in  the  music”  (p.  7). 

Vocal  power  and  beauty  in  combination  result  in  choral  singing  with  intensity. 
Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  refer  to  intensity  as  it  applies  to  a  full,  rich  choral  sound. 
“With  a  fully  resonated  vocal  tone  the  scale  of  intensity  is  always  smooth  and  even 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  voice.  Choral  singing  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  a 
notable  absence  of  struggle  and  effort,  and  the  range  is  usually  adequate  for  the 
performance  of  at  least  moderately  difficult  music”  (p.  445). 

While  some  of  the  philosophy  espoused  by  Bowles  (1961)  may  seem  quaint  today, 
his  writing  in  support  of  choral  work  and  comments  regarding  the  human  voice  (by  which 
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we  shall  assume  he  means  the  human  voice  produced  with  consistent  and  stirring  intensity) 
are  nevertheless  applicable  to  this  discussion.  “The  principal  technical  aim  in  writing  for 
chorus  is  that  of  exploiting  the  innate  beauty  of  tone  of  the  human  voice,  which  can  have  a 
natural  expressiveness  and  an  effect  on  the  listener  that  is  more  direct  than  any  tone 
produced  artificially  with  instruments”  (p.  163). 

Gordon  (1977)  alludes  to  the  ability  of  the  conductor  to  draw  out  the  intensity  of 
the  ensemble  by  amplifying  the  individual’s,  and  therefore  the  ensemble’s,  mental  and 
physical  effort.  “Successful  choral  conductors,  perhaps  without  realizing  it,  are  usually 
sophisticated  body  language  communicators.  Besides  achieving  technically  secure  results 
through  traditional  gesturing,  they  are  able  to  establish  contrasting  musical  moods  and 
elicit  a  more  total  effort  from  singers ”  (p.  30;  italics  mine). 

Observations  by  Heffeman  (1982)  describe  one  choral  conductor  “as  a  man 
possessed,  projecting  with  great  intensity  the  technical  and  artistic  aspects  of  the  music” 

(p.  2). 

Gordon  (1977)  lists  tonal  intensity  in  a  conductor’s  critical  listening  checklist  for 

polishing  a  piece.  He  considers  the  “standard”  of  tonal  intensity  to  be  a  continual  vibrancy 

of  tone,  and  offers  the  following  advice  to  the  conductor  if  this  is  lacking: 

Insist  on  energized  consonants  and  rounded  vowels  to  prevent  ‘dead’  tones;  stress  the 
necessity  for  increased  support  when  singers  are  singing  softly;  asked  for  a  ‘hushed’ 
rather  than  a  soft  response;  strive  for  controlled,  resonant  singing  of  loud  passages. 
Do  not  permit  shouting  or  blatancy  (p.  193). 

He  also  discusses  monitoring  the  quantity  of  change  made  by  singers  during  rehearsal  in 

response  to  the  conductor,  and  offers  a  viable  verbal  instruction  to  the  choir:  “When 

singing  that  pianissimo,  you  lost  intensity  as  well  as  volume.  Please  maintain  a  supported 
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tone  even  though  you  are  singing  softly”  (p.  149).  Depending  on  the  experience  and 
background  of  these  singers  with  the  conductor  who  would  so  instruct  them,  this  directive 
will  normally  cause  diverse  reactions  and  interpretations  because  of  the  various  meanings 
of  the  word  “intensity.” 

An  enlightening  journey  through  a  thesaurus  reveals  that  the  word  “intensity”  has 
both  positive  and  negative  connotations.  Intensity,  as  connoted  by  vigor  and  energy 
(activity,  nerve,  animation,  dash,  dynamism,  and  stamina)  is  the  goal  for  choral  rehearsal. 

It  is  often  substituted  for  the  word  “power,”  which  can  refer  to  strength,  potency  and 
mastery.  However,  it  can  also  indicate  severity,  harshness,  grimness,  control  and 
domination. 

When  conductors  are  aware  of  the  many  and  varied  interpretations  and 
connotations  of  both  gesture  and  word  when  intensity  is  the  goal,  they  can  lead  the  group 
to  common  understanding  of  ways  to  produce  and  maintain  intensity.  Choral  singing  with 
intensity  sounds  different  to  the  audience  and  elicits  a  different  feeling  in  the  listener  from 
singing  without  intensity.  Overall  tension  in  a  singer  sounds  and  feels  different  from  the 
correct  tensions  in  the  mechanism  which  creates  vocal  sound.  The  conductor’s  use  of 
these  terms  in  rehearsal  may  be  more  confusing  than  elucidating. 

Understanding  Intensity 

Singers  do  not  know  instinctively  how  to  create  intensity  or  how  to  avoid 
unnecessary  tension.  Beginning  singers  need  to  be  made  aware  of  optimum  body 
conditions  for  their  own  best  sound.  Trained  singers  may  have  created  in  their  training  a 
habitual  process  which  allows  them  to  work  with  intensity,  but  which  may  conflict  with 
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certain  rehearsal  expectations  or  procedures  or  (especially)  vocabulary  of  the  conductor. 
Singers  in  choirs  may  require  instruction  in  the  use  of  their  instrument  or  reminders  to  use 
their  instrument  properly  because  they  either  do  not  have  enough  training  or  cannot  trust 
aural  feedback  to  make  correct  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  their  voices. 

Gordon  (1977)  lists  “intensity”  as  a  desirable  technical  goal  “which  will  develop 
facility  with  range,  agility,  intensity  [italics  mine],  and  expression.  .  .  .  Singers  should  be 
able  to  produce  and  maintain  an  even  sonority  and  richness  of  tone,  especially  when  they 
are  performing  soft  or  low  notes”  (p.  171). 

It  is  important  that  both  conductor  and  singers  have  a  solid  understanding  of  both 

benefits  and  goals  of  choral  singing  with  intensity,  which, 

.  .  .when  considered  on  its  own  tends  usually  to  be  equated  with  loudness.  However, 
intensity  is  obviously  more  than  volume.  A  vocal  sound  can  be  loud  either  because  of 
sheer  physical  vitality  or  because  of  intense  emotional  involvement.  ...  A  good  vocal 
technique  maintains  optimum  resonance  at  all  times,  regardless  of  the  level  of  volume 
being  sung.  Most  choral  singers  fail  to  do  this:  they  decrease  the  volume  by  shutting 
off  or  constricting,  and  increase  by  pushing  or  forcing  the  tone.  .  .  .  Have  the  singer 
push  down  slightly  on  the  top  of  a  grand  piano  or  table  to  arrive  at  that  slight  feeling 
of  resistance  as  he  sings.  Explain  that  this  feeling  should  be  experienced  at  all  times 
(Robinson  and  Winold  1 976,  112). 

The  underlying  awareness  that  intensity  is  not  created  by  being  intense  or  tense  is 
paramount  to  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  intensity.  Previous  remarks  on  intensity  in 
the  singing  sound  refer  to  an  uninterrupted  vibrancy  or  resonance  of  tone  throughout  the 
range  of  any  voice.  This  vibrancy  is  developed  by  creating  the  vocal  instrument  which 
relies  on  an  optimal  combination  of  muscle  movement  and  release.  “Whenever  there  is 
any  kind  of  muscular  movement,  there  must  be  tension  because  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
every  muscular  process  in  which  coordination  is  involved.  Without  tension  in  singing 
there  can  be  neither  pitch  nor  tonal  amplification”  (Robinson  and  Winold  1976,  80). 
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Ehmann  (1968)  describes  “desirable”  and  “undesirable”  tensions: 

The  point  of  departure  for  liberating  the  body  and  soul  toward  this  kind  of  freedom 
is  complete  relaxation,  a  complete  letting  go  of  all  unnecessary  muscular  and  nervous 
tension.  Certain  muscular  and  nervous  tensions  are  necessary  for  singing,  but  these 
desirable  tensions  are  best  realized  when  all  extraneous  and  undesirable  tensions  have 
been  removed  (p.  4). 

Body  and  mind  create  vocal  intensity  through  both  musical  intent  and  physical 

efficiency.  Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  explain  that  conductors  must  develop  ways  to 

.  .  .  influence  and  improve  the  coordinative  process  of  vocal  production  in  the  choral 
singer:  to  induce  the  right  tension  while  insisting  on  correct  posture,  and  to  avoid 
creating  the  wrong  tension  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  tract 
work  harmoniously  and  without  conflict.  It  is  this  correct  affirmative  action — tension 
within  the  coordinative  process  without  wasted  energy — that  gives  the  appearance  of 
relaxation  and  ease  of  execution  (p.  80). 

The  singer’s  efficiency  depends  on  postural  alignment  and  lack  of  muscular  interference, 
and  involves,  paradoxically,  relaxation  and  effort.  “All  organic  processes  can  take  place  as 
a  result  of  a  polarity  between  tension  and  relaxation.  This  is  certainly  true  of  singing.  The 
activity  of  the  heart  and  the  breathing  processes  combine  both  tension  and  relaxation. 
Relaxation  is  not  to  be  confused  with  inertness;  nor  is  rigidity  to  be  mistaken  for  tension” 
(Ehmann  1968,  5). 

There  are  conflicting  views  on  teachers’  instructions  to  “relax.”  Robinson  and 
Winold  (1976)  stress  that  “[producing  a  vocal  sound  is  only  possible  because  of  muscular 
movements  that  occur  as  a  response  to  a  mental  concept.  As  these  movements  cannot  be 
made  without  some  tension,  the  suggestion  to  relax  while  moving  is  obviously  a 
contradiction  of  terms”  (p.  80). 

Miller  (1996)  decries  the  too-relaxed  standing  posture  as  a  misinterpretation  of 
relaxation  pedagogy.  “Many  so-called  ‘relaxation  techniques’.  .  .  can  be  successful  as 
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momentary  corrective  devices  for  singers  who  suffer  from  rigid  posture,  but  most 
proponents  of  “relax  and  sing”  regard  such  “posture  relaxation”  as  the  standard  for 
singing”  (p.  78).  He  continues  by  warning: 

Probably  as  many  fine  voices  have  been  ruined  through  attempts  at  “relaxing”  the 
vocal  instrument  as  through  driving  the  larynx  by  too  much  glottal  resistance  to 
airflow.  .  .  .The  singer  ought  to  be  “keyed  up  and  relaxed,”  as  for  any  athletic  event  or 
for  activities  involving  heightened  emotion,  and  ought  not  to  be  de-energized  under 
the  assumption  that  the  act  of  singing  calls  for  “relaxed”  posture  (Miller  1996,  78). 

Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  caution  that  the  conductor  must  be  concerned  with 

terminology  and  its  resulting  implications  and  misunderstood  connotations: 

Before  presenting  a  model  of  correct  posture  that  can  be  applied  to  the  choral 
rehearsal,  it  might  be  helpful  to  examine  the  misconceptions  about  the  terms  tension 
and  relaxation.  The  word  tension  is  often  used  to  imply  that  all  tension  in  singing  is 
wrong,  while  relaxation  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  cure-all  that  insures  [sic] 
correct  use  of  the  body  (p.  78). 

These  authors  also  remind  conductors  that  “[o]ne  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid  unnecessary 
tension  in  the  choral  rehearsal  is  to  refrain  from  any  reference  to  muscular  tension.  .  .  . 
[T]he  mere  suggestion  of  muscular  tension  will  tend  to  create  tension  in  the  minds  of  the 
choral  singer”  (p.  80). 

Ferguson  (1960),  referring  to  a  positive  type  of  psychological  tension,  theorizes 
that  there  are  three  elements  of  human  emotional  experience:  “first,  the  awareness  of  an 
exciting  stimulus  .  . .  ;  secondly,  a  characteristic  nervous  excitement  (describable  as 
tension,  but  of  vastly  greater  variety  than  that  word  immediately  connotes;)  and  thirdly,  a 
motor  outlet ...  of  this  tension”  (p.  67).  “Tension  and  motion”  are  words  used  by 
Ferguson  to  describe  two  factors  of  musical  experience,  namely  nervous  excitement  and 
motor  release,  and  are  “characteristic  of  human  as  well  as  of  musical  bodies”  (p.  185). 

Nesheim  and  Noble  (1995)  do  not  define  tension,  but  use  the  term  consistently  to 
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denote  muscular  interference  or  rigidity.  For  example,  “[sjometimes  it  is  the  most  subtle 
changes  in  posture  that  can  create  tension  in  the  lower  breathing  muscles  needed  for 
singing”  (p.  4).  They  caution  that  singers  may,  as  they  attempt  to  satisfy  the  director’s 
instructions,  alter  hitherto  aligned  spinal  posture,  thus  causing  tension  and  restricting  the 
lower  breathing  muscles.  The  authors  also  mention  the  “muscle  antagonism”  (which, 
ironically,  has  connotations  of  tension)  of  the  diaphragm,  intercostal  and  abdominal 
muscles  required  for  what  is  often  termed  “breath  support”  in  singing. 

As  conductors  prepare  their  singers  to  create  intensity,  they  must  guard  against 
affecting  anything  other  than  increased  musicality  as  a  result  of  their  gestures  and 
instruction.  The  following  section  deals  with  ways  in  which  the  conductor  may  work 
towards  developing  the  choir’s  ability  to  sing  with  intensity  while  preventing  singers  from 
pushing  toward  a  tense  body  and  tense  sound.  The  conductor  should  ensure  that  the 
singers  receive  a  foundation  of  vocal  training,  and  must  be  aware  of  the  power  of  her 
instruction  during  rehearsal  to  either  complicate  or  resolve  intensity  and  tension  issues. 

Preparing  Singers  to  Create  Intensity  Without  Tension 

In  the  preparation  of  repertoire  for  the  choral  idiom  of  Western  art  music,  singers 
train  their  aural  and  vocal  abilities  to  attain  a  specific  type  of  vocal  utterance.  This  type  of 
choral  sound  and  the  technique  for  this  genre  are  not  natural  from  birth,  as  are  non¬ 
specific,  cross-cultural  human  vocal  sounds  of  distress,  joy,  fear,  surprise,  or  delight.  In 
order  to  have  the  voice  amplified  naturally  to  reach  a  concert-hall  audience,  singers  must 
be  prepared  (reminded  or  taught)  to  sing  with  intensity,  and  must  be  monitored  for 
tension.  This  preparation  would  normally  take  place  either  in  the  voice  studio  or  in  the 
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choral  rehearsal,  and  guides  the  singers  both  in  understanding  the  concept  and  in  creating 
intensity. 

This  monitoring  of  what  is  essentially  an  experimental  process  for  each  new  singer 
may  help  develop  an  individual  sound  resulting  from  a  solid  grounding  in  vocal  control 
and  flexibility.  Monitoring  involves  watching,  listening  and  asking  questions.  “Basically, 
individual  voice  production  is  the  same  for  choral  singers  as  it  is  for  solo  singers.  The 
individuality  and  vitality  of  the  human  voice  must  always  be  maintained”  (Hillis  et  al  1959, 
2).  The  author  recommends  that  an  expert  in  both  types  of  training,  in  effect  a  “choral 
coach,”  may  be  engaged  by  a  choral  organization  to  augment  rehearsal  instruction.  The 
choral  coach  would,  in  collaboration  with  the  conductor,  act  as  a  resource  person  to 
singers  who  would  benefit  from  a  few  individual  or  small-group  sessions  on  vocal 
development  and  the  current  choral  repertoire. 

In  the  voice  studio,  training  is  established  for  the  singer  which  develops  her  ability 
to  use  the  muscles  in  order  to  produce  a  singing  sound  and  make  music  with  it.  The  singer 
is  monitored  by  the  teacher  in  a  careful  and  consistent  way,  and  is  taught  to  recognize  the 
processes  and  sensations  by  which  she  achieves  an  efficient  technique.  Nix  (1998)  alludes 
to  the  essential  perception  of  body  which  the  singer  must  develop:  “Singing  is  an  athletic 
artistic  activity.  .  .  .  The  constant  awareness  of  one’s  body  in  activity  while  singing  is  much 
like  the  kinesthetic  sense  of  a  gymnast.  Optimal,  not  maximal  effort .  .  .  marks  the 
technique  of  fine  singers”  (p.  25). 

Under  ideal  conditions,  all  singers  would  be  prepared  with  the  same  knowledge 
and  skill  to  maintain  intensity  in  the  vocal  line  and  interpretation.  The  conductor  would 
merely  need  to  indicate  by  gesture  or  reminder  in  a  given  passage  that,  as  a  group,  the 
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singers  were  losing  intensity.  In  this  situation,  any  problems  arising  would  presumably  be 
as  a  result  of  the  conductor  herself  gesturing  in  a  way  that  encouraged  singers  to 
exaggerate  the  response,  resulting  in  an  overbearing,  strident,  and  unmusical  effect. 

However,  not  all  trained  singers  receive  the  same  training  or  respond  in  the  same 
way  to  terminology.  This  leaves  the  conductor  of  any  trained,  untrained,  or  mixed  group 
with  the  responsibility  of  imparting  a  clear  understanding  of  exactly  the  kind  of  intensity 
required,  how  much,  and  in  most  cases,  how  to  achieve  it  for  a  general  or  particular 
musical  circumstance. 

The  voice  teacher  works  to  develop  flexibility,  strength,  and  resonance  in  the 
individual  voice.  When  vocal  training  is  provided  in  a  group  setting,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  impossibility  of  individual  monitoring.  In  the  choral  situation,  therefore, 
much  of  the  vocal  development  is  best  done  in  a  pre-emptive  or  proactive  way. 

Philosophies  regarding  the  amount  of  training  necessary  for  a  choral  singer  differ 
widely.  Bowles  (1961),  endorsed  by  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  states: 

The  study  of  voice-training  is  about  as  complicated  as  the  study  of  modem 
philosophy;  there  are  almost  as  many  ‘methods’  as  there  are  teachers.  Happily,  a 
consideration  of  the  detail  of  voice-training  is  not  too  important  in  the  rehearsal  of  a 
chorus.  The  conductor  is  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  blend  of  the  voices 
than  with  the  training  of  the  individual  [italics  mine].  Most  composers  of  choral 
works  have  had  in  mind  the  normal  choral  society  composed  of  amateur  singers,  and 
the  very  beautiful  musical  effects  which  they  may  hope  for  can  be  achieved  with  a 
group  of  singers  whose  voices  taken  one  by  one  might  not  be  very  interesting  (p.  164). 

Compare  the  above  to  these  guidelines  published  in  the  same  year  by  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing: 

The  group  tone  in  choral  singing  can  be  no  better  than  the  vocal  quality  and  tone 
production  of  each  of  its  individual  members.  It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that  only 
those  choral  directors  who  have  made  a  serious  study  of  the  function  and  technique  of 
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the  individual  singing  voice  can  expect  to  produce  beautiful  choral  singing.  A  choral 
musician  of  the  highest  caliber  will  insist  upon  this  procedure  (Hillis  et  al,  p.  2). 

Lupica  (1996)  writes,  “It  would  be  ideal  to  have  a  choral  ensemble  comprised  of 
members  with  many  years  of  private  vocal  training”  (p.  3). 

During  the  author’s  first  mixed-chorus  experiences  in  the  1970’s,  it  was  “common 
knowledge”  that  trained  voices  did  not  belong  in  a  choir,  on  the  grounds  that  their  voices 
did  not  blend  with  others.  By  this  it  was  understood  that  their  voices  could  not  be  hidden 
within  the  “group  sound”  or  that  they  had  “habits”  which  could  not  be  stamped  out  by  the 
conductor  for  her  purposes.  (The  opposite  is  probably  true,  in  that  a  small  number  of 
trained  voices  makes  the  others  seem  less  intense  or  resonant.)  Some  conductors  taught 
that  the  singers  should  “listen  louder  than  you  sing”  and  insisted  that  the  singers  try  to 
sound  like  one  another.  Unfortunately,  this  may  have  been  enforced  as  an  attempt  to  have 
the  singers  actually  sing  like  one  another.  Given  individual  bodies  and  voices,  this  can 
lead  to  vocal  tension  as  singers  try  to  re-create  sounds  they  hear  around  them  which  are 
unnatural  to  their  own  vocal  production.  The  great  bel  canto  teacher  Lamperti  taught 
singers  that  they  should  not  listen  to  themselves  sing,  but  rather  should  feel  themselves 
sing  (Brown  1957). 

The  voice  with  focus  and  vibrato  which  results  from  correct  relaxation  does  belong 
in  a  choir,  although  without  certain  personalized  details  of  style  which  may  be  desirable  in 
a  solo  performance.  Trained  voices  will  work  well  together  under  these  circumstances: 
the  vowels  have  to  be  blended,  and  the  timing  and  degree  of  interpretive  choices  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  conductor. 

Responsibility  lies  with  the  conductor  to  make  the  singers  aware  of  the  symptoms 
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and  effects  of  tension  upon  both  the  singer  and  the  choral  sound.  The  conductor  has 
numerous  resources  which  may  be  consulted  regarding  proper  voice  production  in  the 
choral  setting,  and  the  informed  use  of  the  singer’s  instrument  during  rehearsal  and 
performance.  Robinson  and  Winold  (1976),  Ehmann  (1968),  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995), 
Nesheim  and  Noble  (1995),  Gordon  (1968),  Miller  (1996),  Vennard  (1967),  and 
Eichenberger  (1994)  have  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  available  information  for 
choral  conductors. 

Providing  an  exhaustive  reference  on  “common  problems  in  choral  singing,” 

Robinson  and  Winold  (1976,  pp.  105-13)  present  the  visible  and  audible  problems  which 

may  arise  in  rehearsal  of  trained  or  untrained  singers.  They  maintain  that  the  choral 

conductor’s  awareness  of  solutions  to  potential  difficulties  may  aid  in  the  detection  and 

correction  of  faulty  understanding  or  application  of  singing  techniques. 

If  the  conductor  knows  the  chief  cause  of  the  problem,  he  can  lead  the  singer  to  a 
solution  through  a  mental  concept  which  will  alter  the  sound  and  cause  the  singer  to 
hear  and  feel  the  change.  If  the  problem  is  a  vocal  one,  the  simple  change  in  vowel 
placement  might  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Often  interferences  such  as  poor  posture, 
undue  tension  [italics  mine]  closed  mouth  position,  or  other  problems  with  relatively 
easy  solutions  will  prevent  the  vocal  mechanism  from  working  naturally,  thereby 
changing  the  normal  sound  spectrum  on  which  good  vocal  quality  is  dependent  (p. 
104). 

Due  to  different  experiences  and  training,  singers  will  naturally  vary  in  their 
understanding  of  both  intensity  and  resonance,  and  how  to  achieve  them.  They  initially 
bring  to  the  choral  situation  differing  perceptions  regarding  the  production  of  sound,  and 
do  not  respond  to  instructions  or  gesture  the  same  way.  Some  conductors  manage  these 
differing  perceptions  by  involving  the  singers  in  rehearsal  movement  experiences. 

Rodney  Eichenberger,  whose  work  with  gesture  and  movement  in  training 
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conductors  and  choirs  was  studied  by  Hibbard  (1994),  believes  that: 

.  .  .  too  often  words  can  have  different  meanings,  especially  for  those  receiving  solo 
vocal  training.  Terms  like  “support,”  “focus,”  or  “head  voice”  may  produce  images 
that  vary  from  singer  to  singer.  By  employing  a  visual,  physical  experience  through 
movement,  there  is  a  greater  chance  for  similar  understanding  since  it  concentrates  on 
feelings  derived  from  kinesthetic  experience.  Evoking  a  common  physical  feeling 
through  a  particular  gesture  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  a  chord’s  attack  or  release  or  from 
walking  the  beat  with  a  light  or  heavy  step,  produces  a  unified  experience.  It  is 
direct,  context-specific,  and  avoids  confusing,  vague  terms  open  to  different 
interpretations  (p.  169). 

For  example,  a  commonly  used,  but  often  misunderstood,  instruction  to  singers  is 
to  use  proper  “support.”  “Properly  supported”  means  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the 
resistance  of  the  free  flow  of  air  out  of  the  body.  Untrained  singers  are  prone  to  give 
more  sound  by  tightening  the  jaw  or  singing  “on  the  throat”  (improperly  creating  required 
air  flow  control  by  employing  the  small,  fragile  muscles  of  the  vocal  mechanism.)  There 
should  be  no  sensation  of  “work”  in  the  throat,  sore  throat,  tension,  or  pain  of  any  kind.  It 
is  the  conductor’s  responsibility  to  ensure  that  all  singers  are  aware  of  the  placement  of 
the  effort,  which  should  never  be  in  the  throat.  A  metaphor  which  may  be  particularly 
useful  is  Lamperti’s  sensation  of  drinking  while  singing  (Brown  1957). 

One  of  the  misconceptions  that  may  cause  problems  in  the  choir  is  that  singing 
with  intensity  will  “always”  be  louder,  and  “should”  feel  like  hard  work  in  the  vocal 
mechanism: 

For  the  choral  singer  who  produces  only  a  loud  tone,  the  scale  of  intensity 
becomes  unbalanced.  Most  of  the  volume  is  concentrated  in  the  upper  middle  part  of 
the  voice,  and  the  quality,  when  forced,  tends  to  sound  throaty.  The  resultant 
ensemble  sound  is  unpleasant  even  if  only  one  or  two  persons  are  singing  in  this 
manner  (Robinson  and  Winold  1976,  445). 

In  the  following  note,  Hibbard  (1994)  advises  conductors  on  training  the  beginning 
singer:  “The  physical  energy  and  the  total  body  involvement  required  for  singing  are  often 
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underestimated  by  the  novice  singer”  (p.  76).  Boyd  (1970)  cautions  that  “[m]ost 
beginning  singers  are  unaware  that  muscle  tone  and  pure  work  are  connected  with 
singing”  (p.  108).  Because  of  this  lack  of  awareness,  they  may  undertake  improper 
support  by  tensing  the  muscles  of  the  face,  jaw,  and/or  neck,  which  leads  to  tension  in  the 
tone.  Singers  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  physical  aspects  of  vocal  production. 
However,  the  hard  work  should  feel  like  an  athletic  body  workout  which  is  also 
energizing.  Lamperti’s  “vocal  wisdom”  includes  the  following  maxim:  “If  singing  does 
not  feel  like  releasing  energy  to  sustain  the  voice,  some  important  muscle  is  being  held 
rigid”  (Brown  1957,  83). 

Choral  conductors  use  a  specialized  vocabulary  during  the  preparation  of  their 
singers.  This  vocabulary  may  need  to  be  clarified  through  examples  of  what  the  conductor 
means,  what  she  does  not  mean,  and  how  each  might  look,  sound,  and  feel.  Following  are 
some  of  the  terms  which,  unless  explained  and  reviewed,  may  be  left  to  the  singer’s 
imagination,  experience,  or  similar  (or  conflicting!)  training  to  decipher:  “blend,” 
“balance,”  “supported,”  “warm,”  “bright,”  “dark,”  “covered,”  “focus,”  “sustained,” 
“scooping,”  and  “legato.”  Certain  words  may  be  best  left  out  of  the  choral  vocabulary  due 
to  the  unavailability  of  individual  monitoring:  “tense,”  “loud,”  and  “soft”  seem  to 
stimulate  an  exaggeration  of  process  in  order  to  make  the  assumed  response. 

The  vowels  and  consonants  for  warm-up  or  vocalizing  repertoire  should  be  chosen 
with  care.  Teaching  the  singers  the  importance  of  the  function  of  the  vowels,  how  much 
freedom  should  be  felt,  and  that  consonants  and  consonant  blends  must  not  interrupt  the 
flow  of  the  voice  prepares  them  to  monitor  themselves  and  to  search  for  the  best  sound 
they  can  contribute  to  the  choral  process. 
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Bruce  Pullan,  in  a  Richard  Eaton  Singers  rehearsal  of  Messiah,  explained  that  the 

way  operatic  lyric  baritones  cut  through  the  orchestra  “is  not  done  with  4woof  but  rather 

with  4nyah!’”  (Sadler  Wells  1999).  The  placement  and  space  of  the  vowel  and  sound 

which  results  must  be  taught  to  singers  either  in  the  studio  or  in  the  choral  rehearsal.  Dull 

sound  will  not  carry,  and  asking  for  more  of  it  just  requires  more  force  and  has  the 

potential  for  vocal  damage.  Singers  need  to  hear  and  recreate  nasal  resonance  and 

forward  placement  to  get  a  ringing,  carrying  sound  (sometimes  termed  “core”  or  “ping”  by 

singers.)  Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  discuss  this  at  length: 

Most  faulty  vocal  production  is  due  to  poor  mental  awareness  of  vowel  sounds. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  good  singing  is  conceived  in  the  mind 
before  it  is  produced  by  the  vocal  apparatus. 

Generally,  it  seems  that  a  singer’s  vocal  technique  may  be  judged  by  the  vowels  he 
sings,  while  his  sensitivity  and  artistry  are  evident  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the 
consonants  and  weaves  the  whole  into  musical  phrases.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  and  conductor  to  nurture  the  complete  development  of  his  singers.  Choral 
diction  thus  becomes  one  of  the  important  elements  of  the  choral  experience  (p.  1 1 5). 

Technical  details  are  not  necessarily  required,  but  the  conductor  must  choose  skill 

exercises  carefully,  from  reputable  sources  (preferably  voice  development  experts)  and 

understand  and  be  able  to  contest  the  function  of  each  exercise.  Gregg  (1998)  challenges 

the  use  of  the  ng  hum  by  some  voice  teachers  “for  the  intended  purpose  of  keeping  the 

nasal  port  open  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  resonant  sound”  (p.  56),  and  notes  that  in  using 

such  a  sound,  which  in  English  is  never  an  initial  sound,  complete  constriction  of  the  vocal 

tract  results  due  to  the  action  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  its  production: 

Teaching  a  tension,  to  achieve  something  that  can  be  achieved  without  it,  would  seem 
to  be  a  futile  pedagogical  technique.  Ideally,  the  singing  voice  should  be  produced 
with  maximum  ease  and  flexibility.  Any  muscle  tension  in  the  vocal  tract  can  result  in 
shortened  longevity  of  vocal  use  and  less  beauty  of  sound  (p.  56). 

Nesheim  and  Noble  (1995)  and  Haasemann  and  Jordan  (1992)  are  recommended 
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sources  for  group  vocal  training  exercises  intended  to  enhance  choral  development. 

The  singers  should  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  registers  in  the  voice.  Each 
register  must  be  developed  to  utilize  its  best  qualities,  contributing  to  blended  sound  which 
works  throughout  all  three  registers.  This  contributes  to  intensity  in  the  sound.  When  a 
singer  is  unaware  of  the  registers  or  how  the  voice  can  move  well  between  them,  she  may 
attempt  to  create  full-bodied  sound  by  pressing  the  vocal  cords  to  create  a  certain  volume 
without  having  received  training  to  do  so.  Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  describe  the 
recognition  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  middle  as  a  third  register  which  bridged  the 
full-bodied  chest  voice  and  the  lighter  head  voice.  “Each  resulted  from  a  varying  amount 
of  resonating  space  within  the  three  cavities — the  chest,  larynx,  and  sinuses.  The  middle 
voice  consisted,  therefore,  of  a  balance  between  chest  and  head  resonance”  (p.  444). 

Alt  (1994)  remarks  on  the  great  accomplishment  of  artistic  choral  singing  when  the 
singers  contribute  their  individual  efforts, 

...  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  at  the  discretion  of  a  fine  conductor,  and  the 
individual  singer’s  expressive  ideas  are  sacrificed  to  the  common  good.  A  choral 
singer  knows  the  challenge  and  joy  of  working  for  a  unified  musical  performance  from 
the  endless  possibilities  for  dynamic  contrast,  vowel  modifications,  rhythmic 
articulations,  and  individual  vocal  productions  (p.  19). 

Choirs  of  every  level  benefit  from  previous  expert  training  brought  to  the  choir  by 
their  singers,  from  the  private  voice  studio,  choral  coach,  or  other  choral  settings.  The 
group  should  also  benefit  further  from  the  training  which  is  imparted  during  the  rehearsal. 
While  it  is  certainly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  give  a  full  treatment  to  individual  or 
group  training  of  voices,  the  following  section  deals  with  aspects  of  intensity  and  tension 
within  the  group  vocal  training  setting.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  choral  conductor  is  in  a 
position  to  guide  the  development  of  voices,  or  in  the  ideal  situation,  merely  to  focus  the 
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music-making  and  do  nothing  to  tamper  with  well-produced  sound  by  adding  tension,  the 
following  aspects  of  developing  a  fine  choral  instrument  are  highlighted:  mental  and 
physical  focus  during  rehearsal,  voice  production  without  tension  to  achieve  beauty  of 
sound,  precision  in  the  ensemble,  meaning  through  text  and  style,  and  energy  of  delivery. 

Group  Vocal  Training 

Mental  and  Physical  Focus 

Before  group  vocal  training  can  begin,  the  preparatory  state  of  mind  and  body  of 
the  singer  must  be  addressed.  Normal  daily  physical  and  psychological  tasks  and  tensions 
will  need  to  be  released  during  the  rehearsal  time,  so  that  all  focus  will  be  turned  toward 
only  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  task  of  singing.  “The  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
body  should  be  one  of  readiness  and  alertness,  the  facial  expression  alive  with  a  keen 
expectation  of  what  is  to  come.  It  is  recommended  that  prerehearsal  calisthenics  be 
practised  whenever  possible  to  offset  the  effects  of  sedentary  living”  (Hillis  et  al  1959,  1). 

The  circumspect  conductor  is  aware  that  constant  vigilance  is  required  to  monitor 
the  sound  and  look  of  the  singers  in  the  group.  Ehmann  (1968,  original  publication  date 
1949)  is  noted  for  his  early  work  on  training  the  amateur  singer  in  the  choral  setting.  He 
advocated  experiences  from  daily  life  to  apply  to  choral  situations,  and  is  widely 
recognized  as  an  early  authority  on  the  development  of  the  singer  in  a  purely  choral 
setting.  Following  are  some  of  the  aids  listed  by  Ehmann  which  are  available  to  the  choir 
director  for  the  training  of  her  singers:  the  use  of  calisthenics,  the  application  of  life- 
related  functions,  stimulating  the  imagination,  the  use  of  technical  suggestions,  and  the 
effect  of  his  own  personal  example.  Ristad  (1982),  who  also  favors  a  fully- linked  life  and 
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singing  experience,  believes  that  “dance  and  movement  can  release  anxieties,  and  reveal 
elements  of  the  music,  such  as  rhythm  and  phrasing,  allowing  the  performer  a  fresh 
perspective  of  the  music”  (Hibbard  1994,  77). 

Hibbard  (1994)  refers  to  writers  who  have  discussed  applying  physical  sensation  to 
the  study  of  singing  both  in  the  studio  and  in  the  choral  setting: 

The  use  of  kinesthetic  sensations  to  guide  awareness  of  proper  singing  techniques 
in  the  choral  rehearsal  and  in  the  voice  studio  have  been  proposed  by  many  singing 
instructors.  Applying  this  concept  specifically  to  vocal  skill  development  in  the  choral 
rehearsal,  Wilson  (1991)  believes  that  ‘the  only  way  to  be  assured  that  our  voices 
sound  as  we  would  like  is  to  rely  on  specific  kinesthetic  sensations — sensations 
connected  with  movements  that  influence  singing  and  cause  the  voice  to  phonate’  (p. 
42).  .  .  .  Roe  (1983)  also  touches  on  this  idea  of  comprehending  singing  concepts  by 
experiencing  them  physically.  .  .  .  Focusing  on  the  sensations  of  resonance,  breath 
support,  and  good  posture  will  bring  a  bout  a  more  in-depth  understanding  of  what  a 
conductor  expects  from  the  singers  in  the  choir  (pp.  74-75). 

Some  conductors  advocate  a  group  massage  to  begin  the  rehearsal,  while  others 
direct  the  group  in  some  form  of  relaxation  exercises.  Each  of  these  has  its  merits, 
although,  as  with  all  group  warm-up  ideas,  some  caution  is  necessary  to  ensure  universally 
positive  results.  Any  movement  done  incorrectly  is  either  a  waste  of  rehearsal  time  or 
potentially  dangerous.  Getting  a  massage  while  giving  a  massage  in  a  long  line  of 
choristers  (with  the  arms  extended  and  possibly  straining  to  work  on  another  body)  seems 
to  be  contradictory  to  the  purpose  of  relaxation.  Rather,  have  the  singers  do  this  in  pairs: 
one  relaxes  while  the  other  massages,  then  they  switch.  Boyd  (1970)  uses  the  group 
massage  exercise  done  by  rows  of  singers  to  enhance  group  energy:  “This  doesn’t  help 
the  muscles  as  much  as  it  causes  giggling  and  conversation,  which  in  turn  awakens  some 


sluggards”  (p.  108). 

The  conductor  may  be  the  only  person  in  the  rehearsal  space  with  enough  room  to 
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maneuver  in  many  warm-up  exercises!  Trying  to  imitate  the  conductor’s  use  of  body  and 
space  may  actually  cause  tension  itself,  since  the  singers  may  not  have  enough  room  to 
move  and  will  try  to  do  the  exercises  from  an  immobile  position.  Conductors  should 
check  that  the  singers’  bodies  are  aligned  with  proper  posture  and  the  correct  parts  of  the 
body  providing  support  while  the  other  parts  relax.  The  legs  should  be  aligned  properly 
through  ankles,  knees  and  hips  (knees  should,  if  they  were  to  bend,  bend  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  angle  of  the  feet)  with  toes  and  jaw  relaxed,  mouth  slightly  open,  and  an 
abdomen  “disappearing”  softly  toward  the  backbone.  Stransky  and  Stone  (1981)  and 
Jones  (1976)  discuss  F.  M.  Alexander’s  ideas  of  “psycho-physical  re-education”  or 
“conscious  control”  which  refer  to  mental  orders  accompanying  the  execution  of  any 
movement:  (a)  allow  the  neck  to  be  free;  (b)  allow  the  head  go  forward  and  up;  and,  (c) 
allow  the  back  to  widen  and  the  spine  to  lengthen.  “Since  the  head  weighs  approximately 
1 6  pounds,  if  it  is  aligned  incorrectly,  it  has  a  negative  effect  on  the  neck,  which  then 
restricts  the  vocal  apparatus,  which  then  creates  tension  [italics  mine]  in  the  shoulders, 
which  then  restricts  breathing,  which  further  restricts  tone”  (Haasemann  and  Jordan  1 992, 
card  3). 

Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  discuss  the  problems  which  may  arise  from  a  poorly- 
aligned  head  or  protruding  jaw.  This  position  creates  undesirable  tension  and  stiffness 
about  the  mouth  and  neck.  “This  tension  will  prevent  the  free  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  resonance  cavities  and  thereby  change  the  normal  sound  spectrum  upon  which  good 
vocal  quality  is  dependent.  The  usual  result  is  a  shrill  or  thin  vocal  sound”  (p.  106).  The 
solution  they  offer  is  to  “have  the  choir  move  the  jaw  from  side  to  side  as  they  vocalize  to 
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establish  the  feeling  of  a  “floating”  lower  jaw.  The  best  position  of  the  head  and  chin  is 
one  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  shoulders”  (p.  106). 

Conductors  who  may  not  possess  movement  training  or  a  comfortable  full-body 
physical  coordination  themselves  must  also  exercise  caution  when  describing  movements 
to  be  used.  The  exact  vocabulary  referring  to  stretching  or  tensing  and  releasing  the  body 
must  be  tempered  with  creativity  and  cautionary  instructions  as  to  what  is  sought  and  how 
it  should  feel.  “A  soft  abdomen”  and  “wide  shoulders,”  “a  long  neck,”  “a  long  back”  or  “a 
lifted  sternum”  may  be  more  successful  than  “stand  up  straight”  because  of  the  potential  of 
this  phrase  to  elicit  rigidity  in  some  people. 

The  author  also  suggests  that  conductors  incorporate  a  movement  and  gesture 
vocabulary  which  is  used  consistently  with  related  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  singers  to 
know  which  part  of  the  body  is  being  cued  to  relax.  Transference  of  this  vocabulary  from 
rehearsal  to  performance  may  be  accomplished  through  repetition,  intuition,  and  verbal 
explanation. 

Singers  with  a  high  level  of  overall  physical  fitness  will  have  a  more  immediate 
response  to  the  requirements  of  both  effort  and  release  needed  for  singing.  Large  and 
Patton  (1981)  studied  the  effects  of  aerobic  exercise  and  weight  training  programs  for 
adult  singers.  “All  singers  reported  that  they  felt  the  fitness  training  had  been  responsible 
for  vocal  improvement — including  support  and  range  extension — and  that  the 
psychological  benefits  were  considerable”  (p.  31).  Further  to  the  benefits  of  physical 
fitness,  training  of  the  breathing  apparatus  for  singing  will  also  work  concommitantly  to 
allow  full  vocal  intensity  and  flexibility.  “As  a  result  of  systematic  repetition  of .  .  .  onset 
exercises,  antagonism  of  the  muscles  of  the  anterolateral-abdominal  wall  builds  the 
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musculature  of  that  region  to  the  exceptional  degree  of  strength  and  tonicity  demanded  by 
the  singer  athlete”  (Miller  1996,  78). 

It  is  critical  for  conductors  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  singers  that  the  physical 
sensations  of  singing  must  be  the  ones  which  guide  the  process  and  adjustments.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  is,  at  best,  unreliable  as  a  guide  in  the  studio  situation,  and  highly 
deceptive  in  the  choral  setting.  Singers  in  the  group  setting  must  know  in  advance  which 
sensations  are  harbingers  of  impending  vocal  abuse  and  which  ones  should  be  perpetuated 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  free,  resonant  sound. 

Vennard  (1967)  and  Miller  (1986)  both  state  the  importance  of  a  singer’s 
awareness  of  physical  sensations  in  the  singing  process.  Feeling  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  breathing  apparatus  during  inhalation  and  exhalation  while 
maintaining  proper  posture  is  vital  to  the  development  of  a  good  vocal  technique. 
Kinesthetic  sensations  can  become  cues  to  identifying  proper  and  improper  vocal 
production  (Hibbard  1994,  76). 

As  training  is  imparted  and  favorite  techniques  are  used,  the  conductor  needs  to 
remind  the  group  of  how  things  should  and  should  not  feel.  Information  guiding  the 
sensations  of  singing  are  particularly  important.  As  mentioned  previously,  singers  may 
need  to  be  cautioned  that  feeling  the  singing  in  the  throat,  or  pain  anywhere,  indicates 
some  misuse.  It  is  possible  for  singers  to  abuse  the  voice  while  receiving  deceptively 
positive  aural  feedback  from  the  choral  whole.  When  pain  or  tension  arrives  after  singing, 
the  singers  should  be  reminded  to  check  their  posture,  fatigue  level,  and  the  amount  of 
noise  in  the  room.  Certain  rooms,  certain  chairs,  and  certain  floors  may  deceive  even 
trained  singers  into  harmful  over-singing  or  under-singing  (trying  to  make  too  much  or  too 
little  volume  of  sound  for  the  volume  of  air  flow  through  the  vocal  folds). 

During  studio  training,  activities  may  alternate  between  body  and  voice  warm-up, 
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working  with  more  intensity,  working  repertoire,  revisiting  exercises,  and  re-working 
repertoire.  This  is  one  of  the  techniques  that  could  be  used  in  choral  vocal  training,  instead 
of  simply  moving  from  body  and  voice  warm-up  toward  practising  repertoire.  The 
development  of  both  singer  and  repertoire  may  be  better  served  by  intermittently  re¬ 
visiting  body  and  voice  warm-ups  throughout  the  rehearsal.  Haaseman  and  Jordan  (1992) 
concur  with  this  approach  in  their  introduction  to  their  group  vocal  exercises  (p.  12). 

Voice  Production  Without  Tension 

This  section  deals  with  production  of  a  fine  singing  sound  as  it  may  be 

accomplished  by  free,  natural  use  of  the  body  through  physical  coordination  and  strength, 

breath  management,  resonance,  and  blend.  Since  phonation  rides  on  the  controlled  but  not 

tense  flow  of  breath,  the  process  of  developing  breath  management  is  often  considered 

uppermost  in  voice  training.  The  conductor  and  the  singers  should  be  aware  of  at  least  the 

basics  of  vocal  function  and  its  connection  to  breath  management: 

The  vocal  mechanism  consists  of  air  supply,  vibrator,  and  resonator.  The  diaphragm 
and  other  inspiratory  muscles  draw  air  into  the  lungs,  the  muscles  known  as  vocal 
folds  (or  “cords”)  within  the  larynx  open  and  close  to  regulate  the  flow  of  air,  and 
during  the  expiration  phase,  the  resistance  of  the  air  escaping  through  the  glottis  by  the 
vocal  folds  causes  them  to  vibrate.  Sound  is  produced  in  the  larynx  this  way,  the 
resonance  of  which  is  affected  by  other  cavities  which  act  as  secondary  vibrators, 
notably  the  mouth  and  pharynx  (Sadler  Wells  1997,  4). 

A  voice  which  is  singing  well  produces  a  rich  sostenuto  tone.  To  achieve  the 

connecting  of  the  tones  and  to  sustain  the  energy  that  connects  the  tones,  the  singer  must 

“learn  to  coordinate  the  physical  and  mental  aspects  of  the  art  with  an  immersion  in  the  act 

of  singing  which  demands,  consumes,  and  releases  psychic  and  physical  energy”  (Sadler 

Wells  1997,  1).  Conductors  may  find  it  practicable  to  explain  how  the  voice  works  when 
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giving  exercises  or  vocalises,  and  let  the  singers  know,  where  appropriate,  how  the 
information  is  transferable  to  the  physical  process. 

A  survey  of  writing  on  development  of  good  choral  sound  reveals  that  some 
experts  in  the  field  connect  breathing  to  other  aspects  of  singing  as  the  basis  for  the  free 
functioning  of  the  instrument.  Lupica  (1996)  links  it  with  precision,  while  Ehmann  (1968) 
states  that  breath  and  posture  rely  on  each  other.  Miller  (1996)  connects  breathing  to 
diction,  and  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  system  of  philosophic  meditation  known  as  hatha 
yoga  tie  breathing  inextricably  to  relaxation. 

Many  writers,  in  particular  Ehmann  (1968)  and  Nesheim  and  Noble  (1995),  discuss 
the  teaching  of  breathing.  Although  these  method  books  are  excellent  for  teaching  many 
of  the  aspects  of  singing,  it  is  critical  that  the  sensitive  conductor  monitor  the 
implementation  of  the  exercises  and  the  possible  misinterpretations  regarding  the  way  they 
are  to  be  performed. 

Ehmann  (1968)  says  that  breathing  affects  posture,  energy  and  poise;  and  that 
sighing,  yawning,  and  laughing  combined  with  deep  breathing  represent  “relief  from 
tensions  of  body  and  spirit.  .  .  .Yawning  also  encourages  deep  breathing  and  at  the  same 
time  expands  the  pharynx  (the  spaces  inside  the  throat)  and  so  prepares  for  the  possibility 
of  proper,  ideal  vocal  production”  (p.  19). 

Haasemann  and  Jordan  (1992)  encourage  conductors  to  design  their  own  warm¬ 
ups  for  their  choirs,  and  advise  that  “the  ‘yawn-sigh’  .  .  .  and  ‘hum  and  chew’  exercises 
should  be  interspersed  throughout  the  warm-up  and  rehearsal.  Both  exercises  help  to 
keep  the  vocal  instrument  free  of  negative  vocal  tensions ”  (p.  12;  italics  mine). 

Miller  (1996)  disagrees  with  the  idea  of  using  the  yawn,  due  to  the  possibility  of 
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the  singers  stretching  too  far  and  creating  tension: 

The  concomitant  effect  on  the  muscular  support  of  the  larynx  during  the  yawn — the 
actual  increase  of  tension  among  muscle  groups  of  the  neck  that  compose  the  external 
frame  support  of  the  larynx — is  often  ignored.  It  is  not  possible  to  yawn  without 
putting  into  a  state  of  tension  many  of  the  muscles  of  the  mandibular-lingual 
(jaw/tongue)  complex.  Simple  experimentation  by  manually  examining  the 
submandibular  region  (below  the  jaw)  during  a  yawn  attests  to  the  muscular  tensions 
the  yawn  locally  induces.  The  base  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  numerous  muscles 
that  compose  the  tongue  bundle,  are  placed  in  tension.  There  are  teachers  who 
believe  they  can  ‘feel  the  throat  opening’  when  these  tensions  occur  (p.  79;  italics 
mine). 

Nesheim  and  Noble  (1995)  note  that  people  do  not  instinctively  have  proper  breath 
management  in  singing.  Misconceptions  arising  from  the  conductor’s  instructions 
regarding  holding  the  breath,  relaxing,  including  the  natural  movement  of  the  abdomen  in 
breathing,  may  naturally  result  from  the  varied  advice  available.  For  example,  diverse 
breathing  techniques  teach  that  the  singer  should  imagine  inflating  inner  tubes  or  balloons 
around  the  abdomen  (which  might  give  an  image  of  expanding  in  both  outward  and 
downward  directions  during  breathing).  Lupica  (1996)  says  that  the  singers  should  feel  a 
lifted  [italics  mine]  sensation  of  the  abdomen,  but  this  term  may  create  a  discrepancy  in  the 
minds  of  the  singers  if  they  have  not  been  shown  how  to  do  this  breathing.  Ehmann 
(1968)  describes  breathing  with  hands  on  abdomen  such  that  the  hands  are  pushed  away 
[italics  mine]  from  each  other  with  a  deep  breath:  “Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
movement  of  the  hands  is  caused  by  the  inhalation  from  within  without  the  raising  of 
shoulders  or  the  manipulation  of  exterior  voluntary  muscles”  (p.  1 8). 

It  is  possible  that,  even  by  experienced  choral  singers,  the  breath  may  be  taken  in  a 
way  that  opposes  the  reflexive  or  “natural”  movements  of  breathing  done  while  sleeping. 
Excessive  control  of  muscles  may  allow  the  singer  to  “suck  in”  while  breathing  in,  thus 
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having  the  abdomen  approach  the  backbone  and  as  the  breath  is  used  in  the  singing,  to 
control  the  abdominal  muscles  so  that  they  are  forced  outward  instead  of  naturally 
allowing  the  body  to  become  slimmer. 

Misconceptions  regarding  raising  of  shoulders  and  using  limited,  shallow  breaths 
are  best  dealt  with  before  habits  are  formed.  The  conductor  needs  to  listen  for  and 
discourage  an  audible  breath,  which,  because  of  its  shallowness,  may  cause  upper  body 
tension.  Ehmann  (1968)  devotes  a  complete  chapter  to  the  topic  of  breathing,  and  some 
of  the  most  helpful  points  for  avoiding  tension  in  the  singer  refer  to  natural  human 
expressions  which  “induce  the  nervous  system  to  prepare  the  larynx  for  ideal  singing 
condition”  (p.  19).  These  include  wonder,  laughter,  or  imaginary  inhaling  of  a  pleasant 
aroma.  He  also  cautions  singers  that  “it  is  hazardous  to  utilize  the  last  reserve  of  breath 
for  singing  because  the  larynx  is  under  too  much  pressure  from  the  lack  of  breath  support. 
This  results  in  a  breathy,  shallow  tone”  (p.  24). 

A  performing  vocal  soloist  would  likely  have  some  participation  in  musical 
decisions  by  the  conductor  regarding  the  tempo  and  phrasing  of  the  solo,  including  some 
control  over  the  rhythm  and  expression  of  each  preparatory  breath.  The  soloist  can 
thereby  be  fully  prepared  for  both  the  timing  and  type  of  the  breath.  Robinson  and  Winold 
(1976)  connect  musicianship  to  the  foundation  of  successful  breath  management: 

One  final  point  should  be  emphasized:  correct  breathing  is  not  the  result  of  forcing 
muscles  to  expand  but  is  rather  the  natural  development  of  the  above  sets  of  muscles 
in  coordination  with  the  mood  of  the  choral  work,  the  intensity  of  the  melodic  line,  and 
the  degree  of  volume  desired.  It  is  in  the  coordination  of  the  physical  and  musical 
aspects  of  vocal  production  that  the  true  essence  of  the  choral  experience  rests  for 
every  singer  (p.  87). 

“The  role  of  the  conductor  is  to  allow  the  choir  to  sing  using  physical  gestures  that 
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do  not  inhibit  the  sound,  but  instead  allow  the  sound  to  sing  through  them.  There  should 
not  be  control  of  the  choir  through  conducting.  .  .  .  Freedom  is  the  absence  of  any  external 
or  internal  restraint,  either  psychological  or  physical”  (Haasemann  and  Jordan  1992,  4). 
Haasemann  and  Jordan  also  describe  “relaxed”  as  being  “released,”  which  implies  a  certain 
choice  of  action  rather  than  a  lack  of  energy”  (card  14). 

As  in  the  voice  studio,  the  singer  benefits  from  standing  to  sing.  Naturally,  in  long 
rehearsals  and  concerts,  sitting  breaks  will  be  required;  when  chairs  are  used  they  need  to 
allow  for  posture  similar  to  a  standing  position.  Rehearsal  and  performing  situations  vary 
greatly  for  choral  singers,  and  they  may  find  themselves  in  positions  which  are  not 
conducive  to  proper  voice  production.  Cramped,  shaky,  risers  without  enough  room  to 
hold  a  music  folder  are  as  negative  as  unyielding  concrete  floors  which  are  unforgiving  to 
knee  and  hip  joints.  The  angle  of  view  to  the  conductor,  especially  in  large  choral- 
orchestral  situations,  may  cause  the  head  to  tip  too  far  down  or  too  far  up.  Cautionary 
words  from  the  conductor  to  hold  the  music  up  may  be  meaningless  given  the  weight  of 
some  choral  scores,  and  it  may  simply  not  be  possible  to  hold  arms  extended  with  this 
weight  and  release  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  to  sing  well.  “The  holding  of  the 
music  puts  the  arms  in  a  rigid  position,  encumbers  the  body,  and  can  lead  to  muscular 
rigidity.  It  is  worthwhile  for  choirs,  if  they  are  not  too  large,  to  place  their  music  on  music 
stands”  (Ehmann  1968,  5).  If  stands  are  not  feasible,  singing  by  memory  whenever 
possible  may  be  a  solution;  at  least  when  singing  from  scores,  each  singer  should  have  his 
or  her  own  copy  to  allow  for  shifting  position  of  head  and  arms. 

Training  the  voice  involves  “onset”  (beginning  the  sound)  exercises,  vocalises 
(connecting  the  sounds  on  vocales  or  vowels,)  and  exercises  which  develop  tone,  strength. 
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and  flexibility.  In  the  choral  situation,  the  conductor  who  explains  in  great  detail  how  the 
voice  works  in  each  exercise  and  how  the  information  applies  to  voice  development  may 
be  providing  so  much  information  that  problems  are  created  for  singers  who  are  unable  to 
check  perceptions  and  understanding.  However,  providing  no  information  may  be  just  as 
negative.  A  combination  of  explanations  and  examples  along  with  guided  or  monitored 
practice  are  elements  of  a  sound  teaching  practice. 

Many  exercises  are  available  to  conductors  through  treatises,  methods,  and 
workshops.  Choral  warm-up  exercises  often  begin  on  middle  C.  Since  this  is  an  “easy” 
key  for  the  pianist,  it  may  be  that  unenlightened  conductors  believe  it  to  be  an  easy  place 
to  begin  singing.  Voice  studio  training  may  have  the  singer  learning  to  carry  the  upper 
register’s  quality  of  brilliance  downward,  and  carry  the  lower  register’s  qualities  of  weight 
and  depth  upward,  eventually  coloring  the  middle  register  to  have  attributes  of  both.  The 
author’s  experience  with  both  methods  suggests  that  the  latter  type  of  warm-ups  are 
preferable,  based  on  the  obvious  audible  and  visible  changes  in  the  singers  and  answers  in 
the  affirmative  from  experienced  singers  about  feeling  well-prepared  to  sing. 

Ehmann  (1968)  warns  conductors  about  the  necessity  for  careful  evaluation  of  the 
direction  of  exercises: 

.  .  .  commence  with  descending  musical  exercises;  ascending  exercises  sometimes  have 
an  averse  psychological  effect  upon  singers  by  causing  them  to  tense  up  vocally.  .  .  . 
[Sjingers  tend  to  tense  their  throats  and  tighten  their  larynxes  when  singing  intervals 
for  practice  purposes.  The  exercises  should  not  begin  too  high,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  a  proper  balance  between  the  descending  and  ascending  vocal  exercises 
(pp.  68-69). 

He  also  suggests  that  the  choral  director  will  need  to  devise  non-musical  aids  when 
exercises  do  not  achieve  desired  results.  These  involve  natural,  related-to-living  bodily 
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activities  such  as  singing  along  with  swinging,  mowing,  and  sawing  motions  which 
duplicate  the  opposing  movement  of  action  and  counteraction,  inhalation  and  exhalation. 
He  recommends  calisthenics  with  regular  deep  breathing  through  the  mouth  without  a 
“drawing  in  of  the  stomach  walls  which  is  a  strong  tendency  in  jumping  and  running 
exercises”  (Ehmann  1968,  19). 

In  the  performance  of  vocal  and  choral  music,  meaning  is  achieved  through 
articulation  of  the  consonants  so  that  the  text  can  be  understood.  It  is  also  achieved 
through  careful  attention  to  the  balance  of  the  parts,  which  refers  to  texture.  Lupica 
(1996)  describes  diction  as  referring  to  “understanding  and  the  communication  of  the  text; 
it  is  also  related  to  color  and  emotion”  (p.  12).  Vowels  carry  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and 
with  regard  to  precision  and  pulse,  the  onset  of  the  vowel  must  correspond  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  music.  Consonants,  which  give  meaning  and  punctuation  to  the  music,  are  to  be 
sounded  before  the  beat  and  give  way  to  the  vowel  on  the  beat. 

Consonants,  and  all  the  ways  they  must  be  produced  (the  category  names 
“fricative”  and  “plosive”  themselves  conjure  visions  of  friction  and  explosion  within  the 
vocal  mechanism)  require  special  treatment  in  order  to  avoid  producing  them  with  tension. 
Clear,  precise  consonants  must  be  heard  to  create  ensemble,  and  must  not  impede  the  flow 
of  the  breath  (and  consequently  the  flow  of  the  sound).  Choirs  must  be  taught  to  carry  the 
tones  from  vowel  to  vowel,  and  prevent  the  impending  consonants  from  distorting  or 
blocking  the  vowels.  (Consonants  often  need  much  less  time  to  be  considered  and 
produced  than  is  assumed  by  the  untrained  singer.)  Otherwise,  in  an  effort  to 
communicate  the  text,  or  render  it  more  descriptive  or  rhythmic,  the  conductor  may 
inadvertently  influence  the  group  to  suppose  that  the  means  of  achieving  the  desired  result 
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is  to  stop  the  flow  of  air  or  force  it  harshly  for  more  volume. 

Stylistic  requirements  of  different  periods  of  music  demand  different  voice  colors. 
Choral  singers  will  benefit  from  a  brief  explanation  of  the  ways  to  brighten  a  sound  (add 
the  color  [i]  as  in  “pizza”  by  bringing  the  jaw  and  tongue  higher);  or  darken  a  sound  (add 
the  color  [a]  as  in  “father”  by  letting  the  jaw  and  tongue  gently  drop  down).  Other  points 

must  be  made  which  enlighten  the  choral  singer  regarding  the  amount  of  “space”  to  be 
shaped  by  the  mouth  and  jaw.  Each  singer  must  find  her  own  way  to  each  vowel,  and  it  is 
not  helpful  to  guide  singers  with  such  comments  as  “open  your  mouths  wider  for  the 
higher  notes”  or  the  often-used  measure  of  “at  least  two  fingers’  depth  of  space  in  the 
open  ‘ah.’” 

Vowels  affect  more  than  the  beauty  of  sound.  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  state 
that  vowels  are  the  foundation  of  good  intonation,  and  insist  that  the  choice  and  proper 
performance  of  chosen  vowels  influence  accurate  pitch.  Moreover,  the  authors  maintain 
that  the  execution  of  the  well-defined  consonants  also  has  a  paramount  effect  on  the 
precision  and  energy  of  the  choral  singing.  The  conductor’s  knowledge  of  the  affect  of 
the  physical  space  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed  will  help  prevent  oversinging  and 
vocal  tension: 

[The]  relationship  of  vowels  and  consonants  must  be  altered  ...  to  suit  the  size  and 
acoustics  of  varied  rehearsal  and  performance  halls.  Good  vowel  production  and 
proper  dynamics  for  those  vowels  should  not  change  with  the  room,  for  when 
[singers]  know  how  to  produce  their  best  forte  sound,  they  should  preserve  it 
wherever  they  go;  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  and  duration  given  consonants 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  setting.  Do  not  let  your  choristers  try  to  ‘fill’  a  large  room 
by  shouting;  they  will  damage  their  voices  and  pervert  the  tone  quality.  A  properly 
produced  sound  with  emphatic  consonants  will  suffice  in  any  concert  hall  (Demaree 
and  Moses  1995,  121). 
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Not  only  are  choirs  trained  to  use  breath  support  to  create  a  resonant,  beautiful 
sound,  but  they  must  learn  to  make  these  sounds  with  precision.  “In  order  to  have  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  choral  precision,  one  must  understand  respiration,  breath 
management,  and  vocal  articulation,  since  each  one  of  these  vocal  fundamentals  directly 
influences  precision”  (Lupica  1996,  14).  Lupica  includes  pulse,  liaison  (vowels  with 
consonants  inserted  quickly,)  breath,  attack  and  release,  and  rhythm  (meter  and  tempo)  in 
the  elements  contributing  to  precision. 

Breath  management  is  fundamental  to  posture  and  relaxation  and  to  the  beauty  of 
tone,  and  is  also  involved  in  precision.  Energy  of  delivery  refers  to  matters  such  as 
intonation  both  within  and  between  sections,  and  to  dynamic,  which,  Lupica  (1996) 
reminds  conductors,  is  “not  simply  volume  but  intensity  and  motivation  also”  (p.  12; 
italics  mine). 

A  good  homogenous  choral  sound  (balanced  and  blended)  depends  on  accurate 
vowel  choices,  good  vocal  production,  and  disciplined  physical  effort.  Tension  may  be 
prevented  by  avoidance  of  any  suggestion  that  the  voices  try  to  sound  like  one  another, 
since  this  is  not  possible  without  some  unnatural  changes  on  the  part  of  some  singers. 
Rather,  as  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  suggest,  a  well-arranged  “bouquet”  of  “attractive, 
albeit  different  voices”  (p.  122)  must  be  managed  by  the  conductor  to  be  in  proportion 
with  one  another. 


Choral  Rehearsal  Pedagogy  for  Vocal  Health 
In  a  section  titled  “The  Conductor  as  Music  Educator”  Demaree  and  Moses 


(1995)  emphatically  convey  their  assessment  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  conductor.  “No 
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matter  what  the  level  and  circumstances  in  which  you  hope  to  conduct,  the  obligations  to 
know  the  music,  the  performers,  and  the  audience  remain  the  same.  All  conductors  are 
music  educators.  Our  most  basic  objective  is  to  take  performers  as  they  are  and  try  to 
make  them  better”  (p.  5). 

The  conductor’s  specific  words  chosen  to  explain  or  direct,  and  her  tone  of  voice, 
bodily  stance,  facial  expression,  and  teaching  style  have  a  great  impact  both  on  the  success 
of  the  rehearsal  and  the  amount  of  intensity  or  tension  resulting  from  it.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  successful  conductor  is  competent  in  planning  and  running  an  efficient  rehearsal.  The 
following  section  focuses  on  the  rehearsal’s  potential  for  contributing  to  or  preventing 
vocal  or  physical  tension. 

Aligning  Goals  of  Conductor  and  Singers 

During  the  choral  rehearsal,  singers  are  taught  to  use  the  voice  well  and  to  prepare 
repertoire  for  performance.  The  choral  conductor  is  responsible  for  these  two  tasks  and  is 
also  responsible  for  accomplishing  them  in  ways  which  enhance  the  development  of  the 
singer,  efficiently  prepare  the  repertoire,  and  do  not  have  any  negative  effects. 

The  way  the  rehearsal  is  handled  is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  these 
goals.  Not  only  are  order  and  pacing  important,  but  the  content  and  type  of  teaching  are 
issues  of  utmost  significance  to  both  singers  and  conductor.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
group  response  to  instruction,  it  falls  to  the  conductor  to  coordinate  all  that  affects  the 
successful  pursuit  of  the  ensemble’s  musical  goals. 

Intensity  in  rehearsal  can  best  be  accomplished  when  the  purposes  of  the 
conductor  match  those  of  the  group.  It  is  possible  that  some  conductors  and  their 
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ensembles  may  find  themselves  at  cross-purposes  regarding  standards  of  quality,  quantity 
of  instruction  regarding  technique  and  interpretation,  or  individual  and  social  needs  of 
group  members.  For  best  productivity  and  morale,  the  atmosphere  should  have  a  certain 
intensity  and  aura  of  serious  work  needing  to  be  accomplished: 

When  your  musicians  are  playing  or  singing,  they  are  active.  When  you  stop  them 
to  talk,  you  begin  doing  all  the  work.  Inevitably,  they  relax  and  lose  at  least  some 
concentration;  students  may  be  tempted  to  talk  among  themselves.  At  the  very  best, 
this  time  is  less  efficiently  used  (Demaree  and  Moses  1995,  footnote  to  p.  418). 

Planning  for  Success 
The  Pedagogy  of  Rehearsal 

Rehearsal  pedagogy  awareness  involves  understanding  not  only  the  processes  by 
which  the  conductor  and  the  singers  learn,  but  also  how  these  processes  influence  what 
the  conductor  emphasizes  in  her  teaching  during  rehearsal  and  how  the  teaching  is 
delivered. 

Strategic  pedagogy  of  voice  instruction  and  choral  rehearsal  will  also  take  into 
account  the  pacing  of  the  use  of  the  voice  and  successful  ways  to  learn  music.  A  solid 
foundation  of  technique  and  style  may  then  be  enhanced  with  each  successive  rehearsal 
and  each  successive  concert  season. 

A  certain  atmosphere  of  serious  intent  must  prevail  while  the  body  remains  free 
and  relaxed.  Ehmann  (1968)  refers  to  a  soaring  sensation  created  by  “imagining  the 
feeling  of  spaces  between  different  parts  of  the  body”  (p.  3).  Paradoxically,  this  soaring 
and  re-energizing  of  the  body  during  singing  will  require  the  full  resources  of  a  solidly- 
anchored  body  stance.  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  remind  conductors  of  the  following 
method  of  gauging  this  effort:  “If  your  musicians  are  not  genuinely  tired,  mentally 
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and  physically,  after  a  rehearsal  with  you,  they  probably  have  not  been 
concentrating  hard  enough. . . .  Even  school  ensembles  can  be  essentially  free  of 
behavioral  problems  providing  the  work  atmosphere  is  kept  as  intense  and 
productive  as  it  should  be”  (p.  418). 

Beyond  understanding  the  physiological  reasons  for  rehearsal  choices.  Green 

( 1 997)  suggests  that  conductors  be  aware  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  singer  based  on  brain 

research  and  recommends  a  study  of  Balk’s  The  Complete  Singer-Actor  (Minneapolis: 

University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1977).  Further  to  the  contribution  of  brain  research, 

Mallonee  (1998)  refers  to  Gardner’s  “Multiple  Intelligences  Theory,”  and  states: 

Multiple  intelligence  theory  makes  its  greatest  contribution  to  education  by 
encouraging  teachers  to  expand  their  repertoire  of  techniques,  tools,  and  strategies 
beyond  the  linguistic  and  logical  ones  predominantly  used  in  the  classrooms.  .  .  . 
[M]usic  educators  seldom  make  pedagogical  use  of  intelligences  other  than  the 
verbal/linguistic.  The  choral  director  .  .  .  can  adopt  a  variety  of  methods  to  awaken 
and  activate  the  other  intelligences  and  maximize  musical  learning  (p.  37). 

This  article  is  recommended  to  conductors  seeking  concrete  examples  of  rehearsal 

strategies  which  access  the  dominant  or  multiple  intelligences  of  their  choristers.  This  is 

important  simply  because  much  time  can  be  saved  from  reiterating  instructions  and 

repeated  singing,  for  which  the  voice  could  be  better  used  in  developing  sound  quality  and 

learning  repertoire. 

Small  and  Mello  (1997)  describe  the  difference  between  explaining  and  active 
correcting: 

Since  the  brain  treats  music  and  words  differently,  there  is  little  wonder  that  verbal 
explanations  often  stop  short  of  accomplishing  many  of  the  musical  changes 
conductors  request  in  rehearsals.  .  .  .  When  conductors  ‘explain’  the  changes  they 
would  like  to  hear  in  the  choir’s  performance,  singers  may  come  away  from  the 
rehearsal  ‘knowing  that’  certain  aspects  of  the  performance  need  correction  or 
improvement.  When  conductors  make  corrections  by  addressing  musical  thinking 
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through  musical  actions,  singers  are  more  likely  to  leave  the  rehearsal  ‘knowing  how’ 
to  sing  correctly  or  more  musically  (p.  33). 

Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  remind  conductors  that  their  rehearsal  strategies  must 
always  be  derived  from  their  goals: 

...  the  rehearsal  procedures  and  the  conducting  methods  you  employ  must  be 
outgrowths  of  your  musical  purposes.  .  .  .  How  many  ways  can  you  think  of  to  teach  a 
given  ensemble  or  audience  a  specific  piece  of  music?  One  might  argue  that  the  best 
conductors,  and  the  best  music  educators,  are  those  who  have  the  most  imagination — 
who  can  think  of .  .  .  forty  different  ways  of  dealing  with  a  particular  instructional 
situation  (p.  5). 

The  above-mentioned  “instructional  situations”  will  arise  because  the  conductor 
will  be  the  only  person  able  to  hear  and  assess  the  process  and  product  of  the  choral 
rehearsal: 

Many  common  problems  in  choral  singing  are  the  result  of  sloppiness  or  laziness 
on  the  part  of  the  singer;  others  can  only  be  detected  by  the  sensitive  ear  of  the 
conductor.  Since  the  physical  action  of  the  vocal  organs  are  below  the  level  of 
consciousness,  it  is  often  impossible  for  individual  singer  to  know  that  he  has  a 
problem  (Robinson  and  Wino Id,  1976,  105). 

In  addition  to  imagination  and  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  and  creativity,  the 
conductor  who  moves  the  rehearsal  along  in  an  assertive,  confident  way  will  manage  to 
avoid  the  psychological  tension  which  may  be  created  in  musicians  who  sense  a  lack  of 
direction  in  the  leader.  Green  (1997)  describes  the  development  of  this  skill  in  the 
beginning  conductor: 

Your  first  problem  will  be  starting  the  sound.  It  takes  courage!  Plus  what  is  called 
impulse  of  will.  When  the  impulse  of  will  is  anemic,  everything  is  lost.  When  the 
impulse  of  will  is  strong  and  the  technique  is  weak,  the  conductor  is  eternally 
confronted  with  feelings  of  frustration.  Muscles  tend  to  tense  up  and  he  or  she  tries  to 
substitute  mental  and  emotional  drive  for  physical  technique.  When  the  impulse  of  will 
is  strong  and  the  technique  is  secure,  then  the  ensemble  truly  has  a  leader  who  can 
unify  the  musicianship  of  all  into  one  secure  interpretation.  Such  a  conductor  has  the 
finely  developed  technical  skill  and  the  confident  drive  to  convey  by  gestures  exactly 
what  he  or  she  wants  (p.  12). 
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Two  main  goals  of  the  rehearsal  may  be  achieved  by  using  warm-ups  derived  from 
the  repertoire  to  be  learned.  “It  is  necessary  to  make  the  warm-up  count  as  much  as 
possible  toward  the  finished  product — an  artistic  and  well-sung  performance”  (Robinson 
and  Winold  1976,  90). 

It  is  important  for  the  singers  to  understand  the  goals  of  warm-ups.  If  singers 
become  used  to  warm-ups,  or  cannot  relate  their  own  experience  to  the  purpose  of  the 
exercises  (such  as  those  for  bridging  the  break  between  registers),  they  may  perform  them 
in  mechanical  or  unenlightened  ways.  “The  greatest  danger  with  vocalises  of  this  type  is 
the  temptation  for  the  singers  to  practice  them  thoughtlessly  or  incorrectly.  Therefore, 
great  care  should  be  taken  so  that  they  are  not  used  for  “warm-ups”  unless  there  is  a 
specific  musical  or  technical  problem  that  they  can  help  solve”  (Robinson  and  Winold, 
1975,  103). 

While  the  practice  of  using  original  warm-ups  in  order  to  keep  the  choir  mentally 
alert  is  favoured  by  many  conductors,  the  author’s  experience  corresponds  with  the 
suggestions  made  by  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995).  Routine  warm-ups  are  particularly 
helpful  in  assisting  singers  to  encounter  correctly-recognized  sensations  again,  having 
initially  learned  to  experience  correct  vocal  production  in  each  exercise.  Also,  progress 
may  be  measured  by  the  singers  if  they  know  what  each  warm-up  attempts  to  accomplish. 

Because  so  much  success  in  singing  rides  on  the  flow  of  breath,  conductors  may 
request  improved  breathing,  earlier  breathing,  or  longer  phrases.  “Staggered  breathing”- 
that  is,  breathing  by  individuals  at  various  points  in  a  long  phrase  in  order  to  create  the 
appearance  of  a  group  phrase  --  may  be  required  so  that  singing  on  the  last  reserves  of 
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breath  and  energy  will  not  be  necessary.  An  over-emphasis  of  the  word  itself  may 
encourage  tight,  high  breathing.  The  conductor’s  stance,  breathing,  and  low,  supporting 
gestures  will  assist  in  breathing  which  supports  a  freely-produced  tone. 

It  may  happen  that  a  conductor  finds  herself  conducting  a  group  which  produces 
well-tuned  choral  singing  at  all  times.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  to  ask  the  choir  to  “tune” 
better  may  elicit  a  desire  to  sing  with  more  intensity,  but  if  singers  do  not  know  why  they 
are  out  of  tune,  or  precisely  which  section  is  out  of  tune,  it  will  be  futile  to  expect 
improvement  without  further  feedback.  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  affirm: 

Good  intonation  is  a  symptom,  not  a  cause.  Individual  vocal  technic,  capable 
sight  reading,  physical  conditioning,  concentration,  and  other  factors  all  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  pitch.  Nervousness,  bad  acoustics,  long  periods  under  hot  lights, 
weak  rehearsal  procedures,  unwise  conducting  decisions,  and  other  circumstances  can 
lead  to  poor  intonation  (p.  120). 

The  insights  of  Green  (1997)  regarding  tuning  and  tone  quality  are  noteworthy  in 
that  their  application  does  much  to  create  intensity  of  color  without  making  unattainable 
demands  on  the  singer: 

Many  beautiful  effects  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  the  third  of  the  chord 
special  attention  whenever  the  tone  quality  is  weak  or  thin.  Strengthening  this  note 
will  add  luster  to  the  sound.  The  third  of  the  chord  is  also  one  of  the  links  in  fine 
intonation.  When  a  chorus  begins  to  flat,  it  is  frequently  because  the  voices  singing  the 
third  of  the  chord  have  been  careless  in  perfecting  the  intonation.  The  seventh  of  the 
scale  is  also  dangerous  in  this  respect.  Perfect  intonation  enhances  tone  quality 
(p.  222). 

Tempo  is  another  element  which  is  a  factor  in  successful  rehearsal  and 
performance.  Choosing  the  optimum  tempo  for  a  piece  serves  to  enhance  rehearsal  and 
musical  energy,  and  to  minimize  difficulties  in  intonation,  tone,  and  intensity.  “When  a 
tempo  is  the  right  one,  the  technical  problems  within  the  ensemble  should  be  minimal,  the 
phrases  should  have  the  right  shape  and  feeling,  and  the  music  should  flow  with  a 
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convincing,  almost  weightless  momentum”  (Demaree  and  Moses  1995,  412).  Thus,  the 
appropriate  tempo  allows  the  singer  to  take  advantage  of  and  contribute  to  an  inevitability 
of  musical  momentum,  requiring  less  energy  than  moving  out  of  musical  inertia. 

Rehearsal  Order 

The  order  and  content  of  each  rehearsal  is  crucial  to  its  efficiency  and  energy. 
When  the  conductor  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  the  repertoire  and  how  to  address 
them,  she  will  be  prepared  to  work  with  both  music  and  singers  to  best  advantage.  Even 
the  placement  of  each  strategy  or  piece  within  the  timing  of  the  rehearsal  will  affect 
rehearsal  intensity  and  success.  “Relaxing  exercises  or  an  easier  and  previously  rehearsed 
movement  can  be  interpolated  to  relieve  work  on  hard  passages.  Another  rule  is  not  to 
place  difficult  and  exposed  sections  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  rehearsal  when  the  singers 
are  either  not  yet  warmed  up  or  the  necessary  concentration  is  missing”  (Eberhardt  1973, 
34).  Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  remind  conductors  to  give  attention  to  the  “feeling”  of  a 
rehearsal,  recognizing  fatigue,  boredom,  and  the  need  for  encouragement,  because  pacing 
is  one  of  a  conductor’s  basic  duties:  “Judge  when  to  relax  the  atmosphere  with  a  bit  of 
humor  or  a  recollection”  (p.  126). 

In  an  article  entitled  “The  Psychologist  and  the  Conductor:  Solving  Rehearsal 
Problems  Using  Awareness  of  Personality  Types”  authors  Pollack  and  Simons  (1996) 
make  the  point  that  conductors  who  understand  their  own  personality  types  (based  on  the 
Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator)  can  use  this  understanding  both  to  further  rehearsal  success 
with  choristers  of  similar  personality  type,  and  to  be  aware  of  ways  in  which  the 
conductor’s  behaviour  may  sometimes  work  against  effective  rehearsing.  Becoming 
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“stuck”  without  the  ability  to  move  a  problem  toward  its  solution  may  result  in  a  rehearsal 
fraught  with  tension  and  frustration.  The  authors  advise,  “do  not  underestimate  the  ways 
you  move  a  rehearsal  along  by  doing  two  or  three  things  at  once — beat  time,  sing,  talk, 
use  body  movement”  (p.  1 6). 

Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  describe  in  detail  the  various  ways  to  rehearse  a  piece 
of  music,  and  offer  the  following  list  to  be  used  in  any  order  appropriate  to  the  situation: 
“run-through,  compartmental  [work  broken  into  basic  components  such  as  rhythm  and 
pitch],  spot-rehearsal  [most  difficult  passages  until  mastered],  sectional,  critical  [stopping 
for  each  problem]  and  structural  [involves  teaching  the  form  of  the  piece  and  the  role  of 
each  passage  within  the  texture]”  (p.  102). 

Organizing  the  managerial  minutiae  of  the  performance  is  always  best  done  outside 
the  rehearsal  situation.  This  can  be  extremely  important  to  the  performance  focus  of  the 
singers:  they  need  to  know  what  to  expect,  but  do  not  want  precious  rehearsal  time 
consumed  in  discussion.  Rehearsal  tension  may  be  avoided  with  careful  planning  of  these 
details,  especially  toward  concert  time  and  in  the  concert  venue,  especially  if  rehearsal 
time  is  limited  in  the  concert  venue: 

In  the  concert  hall,  everything  that  is  not  music  is  theater!  Every  detail  in  a  public 
performance  can  detract  from  the  smooth  professionalism  of  that  event  if  it  is  not 
handled  gracefully.  .  .  .  Although  they  can  add  only  a  little  to  the  artistry  of  what  you 
and  your  ensemble  may  be  able  to  do,  they  could  take  a  lot  away  from  its  effect.  Plan 
everything,  and  (to  the  extent  possible)  do  so  before  the  rehearsals  begin  (Demaree 
and  Moses  1995,  415). 

In  addition  to  successful  pacing  of  the  rehearsal,  the  actual  rehearsal  space 
(including  seating  arrangements)  and  acoustics  will  enhance  or  defeat  some  of  the 
rehearsal  or  vocal  development  goals.  Each  choir  will  have  an  optimum  arrangement  of 
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voices  which  depends  on  the  voices  of  the  singers,  and  not  upon  their  height.  Experienced 
singers  learn  to  recognize  an  unsatisfactory  singer  placement  easily  by  the  strain  in  their 
own  larynxes  during  and  after  rehearsal. 

The  rehearsal  and  performance  acoustics  will  affect  the  singers’  perceptions  of 
their  vocal  production.  An  acoustically  absorbent  room  may  cause  the  singers  to  try  to 
produce  more  volume  than  is  actually  required.  A  very  resonant  space  may  also  deceive 
them  into  settling  back  and  singing  without  support,  which  will  eventually  cause  fatigue. 

Some  conductors  even  test  their  singers  for  their  absorbent  or  reflecting  voice 
qualities,  and  position  these  types  of  voices  to  complement  each  other.  Singers  with  very 
similar  voices  can  lose  their  sense  of  personal  sound  when  positioned  too  closely  together, 
and  may  push  the  voice  to  some  degree  in  order  to  regain  their  aural  self-perception. 

The  seating  arrangements  are  also  crucial  to  healthy  rehearsing.  While  voice 
studio  work  happens  with  the  singer  standing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  seat  choral  singers 
for  some  time  during  rehearsal.  The  conductor  should  plan  for  changes  in  body  position 
during  rehearsal  and  should  also  request  that  the  singers  alert  her  when  they  feel  vocally 
fatigued  by  singing  from  sitting  position.  “The  task  facing  the  conductor  during  every 
rehearsal  is  one  of  teaching  the  singers  the  importance  of  correct  posture  and  then  insisting 
that  they  maintain  good  standing  and  sitting  habits”  (Robinson  and  Winold,  1976,  83).  If 
the  conductor  is  standing  throughout  the  rehearsal,  presumably  all  her  verbalization  and 
vocalization  will  come  from  a  supportive  stance  surrounded  by  free  space,  and  it  is  easy  to 
forget  how  long  the  singers  have  been  sitting. 

Some  singers  prefer  to  stand  whenever  they  sing,  even  during  long  rehearsals, 
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because  standing  and  moving  may  decrease  fatigue  or  strain,  and  can  improve 
concentration.  Campbell  (1997)  says  that  ctwhile  seated,  we  lose  much  of  our  thinking  and 
creative  potential”  (p.  205).  This  must  be  taken  into  account  when  preparing  a  rehearsal 
seating  plan.  Where  necessary,  there  should  be  space  for  these  singers  to  move  to  the 
sides  or  back  of  the  rehearsal  space  (so  as  not  to  block  the  view  of  the  seated  singers.) 

“The  chairs  they  use  when  they  sing  should  be  simple  and  straight-backed,  high 
enough  that  the  singers’  knees  are  at  a  right  angle,  not  bent  upward,  and  with  flat  seats  so 
that  the  singers  do  not  slip  back  into  some  sort  of  concavity.  Standard  classroom 
armchairs-with-desks  are  never  satisfactory.  Neither  is  soft  auditorium-style  furniture” 
(Demaree  and  Moses  1995,  117).  Based  on  personal  experience,  the  author  suggests  that 
however  complicated  this  may  be  to  organize,  the  shape  of  the  chairs  is,  for  some  people, 
not  an  issue  of  satisfaction  but  of  vocal  abuse. 

The  conductor  will  find  ways  to  alert  the  singers  to  possible  tension-causing 
elements  in  the  rehearsal  space,  such  as  seating,  acoustics,  and  arrangement  of  voices,  and 
offer  suggestions  for  minimizing  negative  affects  of  these  factors.  “Keep  [knees]  loose, 
especially  when  [singers]  are  on  risers  onstage,  with  hot  lights  overhead;  this  will  minimize 
the  light-headedness  and  fainting  that  sometimes  occur  when  choristers  are  both  tense  and 
hot”  (Demaree  and  Moses  1995,  118). 

Singers  will  benefit  from  an  awareness  of  how  vocal  tension  may  replace  intensity 
in  some  circumstances  when  they  strive  to  respond  to  the  conductor’s  gestures  or 
instructions.  The  conductor  will  notice  a  positive  change  in  the  choir  when,  instead  of 
having  to  extricate  the  choir  from  many  of  the  situations  noted  below,  she  can  rely  on  the 
singers  to  avert  difficulties  before  they  escalate  into  full-blown  problems. 
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The  first  instance  where  “knowledge  is  prevention”  is  that  of  learning  repertoire. 
“Note-bashing,”  a  rather  flavorful  term,  does  describe  truthfully  some  choral  learning 
sessions  where  notes  are  pounded  out  un- musically  on  a  piano  and  the  choir  is  expected  to 
repeat  what  they  hear.  If  a  choir  does  not  have  any  good  sight  readers,  the  necessity  of 
rote  learning  should  not  pre-empt  the  reality  of  music-making.  A  piano  produces  separate 
tones  in  a  percussive  way,  while  the  singer  needs  to  connect  tones  upon  the  breath.  At 
best,  a  beautifully-executed  phrase  on  the  piano  should  be  repeated  with  beauty  of  tone 
and  musical  meaning  at  all  times.  A  conductor  should  not  allow  the  opposite  situation, 
that  is,  the  separate  notes  plunked  out,  the  response  to  which  may  be  singers’  notes  forced 
out  to  the  accompaniment  of  percussive  physical  gestures  such  as  head-bobbing. 

If  the  choir  is  able  to  sight-read,  they  may  require  occasional  reminders  that  sight¬ 
reading  sometimes  causes  singers  to  “lead”  with  their  own  sense  of  the  score,  striving  for 
a  louder  volume  but  singing  from  the  intellect  (that  is,  the  printed  message  of  the  notes) 
rather  than  from  their  own  good  voice  production. 

Secondly,  singers  may  be  cautioned  to  notice  feelings  of  fatigue  or  strain  in  the 
voice  due  to  singing  too  closely  to  singers  who  produce  sound  through  tense  muscles, 
especially  in  the  jaw,  or  with  a  breathy,  hoarse,  or  pushed  sound.  Other  problems  occur 
when  a  singer  unconsciously  or  consciously  attempts  to  match  the  type  of  sound  issuing 
from  a  nearby  singer.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  trying  to  match  or  overpower  the 
color  of  another  voice  or  the  perceived  volume  of  it.  Each  choir  has  its  own  methods  of 
determining  arrangement  of  singers,  but  notifying  the  conductor  (in  private,  of  course)  of 
problems  with  a  particular  arrangement  may  assist  both  singer  and  conductor  in  arriving  at 
the  best  possible  sound.  The  conductor  may  then  rearrange  the  singers  and  give  attention 
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to  the  vocal  problems  where  required. 

A  singer  with  early  training  who  has  lost  the  ability  to  support  the  sound  may  still 
attempt  to  create  a  volume  of  sound  rather  than  sing  from  the  present  body  conditioning. 
A  singer  just  beginning  training  who  is  not  aware  that  full  mastery  of  the  instrument  has 
not  yet  been  achieved,  and  attempts  to  over-reach  her  own  abilities,  can  be  another  cause 
of  tension  in  nearby  singers.  Any  singer  who  sings  too  loudly  or  too  softly  for  their  own 
breath  support  management  may  also  cause  problems  in  the  choir. 

A  third  main  cause  of  vocal  difficulties  involves  onset  of  phonation.  Beginning  the 
sound  with  too  much  “h”  or  too  much  breathiness  causes  swelling  of  the  larynx,  while 
repeated  onset  with  a  hard  glottal  attack  may  cause  damage  over  time. 

Fourth,  conductors  sometimes  suggest  spoken  (rather  than  sung)  repetitious 
practice  in  order  to  learn  rhythms  and  texts,  purportedly  to  “save”  the  voice.  However,  a 
cautionary  note  may  be  helpful  to  singers  because  they  will  probably  not  support  the 
spoken  voice  as  well  as  they  do  the  sung  voice.  A  “sing-song”  or  chanted  sound  pitched 
slightly  above  normal  talking  range  is  more  closely  related  to  singing  and  its  proper 
support. 

Fifth,  the  volume  of  singing  should  be  at  a  supportable  level  which  is  neither  too 

loud  nor  too  soft  for  the  singing  required.  Bowles  (1961)  advises  that  the  singers  should 

rehearse  softly,  enabling  them  better  to  hear  the  harmonies  and  to  correct  the  balance: 

...  a  choir  that  has  been  trained  to  sing  softly  and  without  forcing  is  more  likely  to  be 
under  control  when,  later  on,  matters  of  nuance  and  interpretation  generally  are 
worked  over.  In  choral  work,  as  in  any  kind  of  ensemble  work,  a  lightness  of  voice  in 
the  early  rehearsals  can  do  much  to  maintain  and  develop  a  good  over-all  quality  of 
tone  (p.  166). 

However,  Bowles  does  not  explain  how  the  singers  should  accomplish  the  soft 
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singing,  nor  how  they  will  later  exchange  or  transfer  it  to  a  range  of  tone  qualities  and 
dynamics.  Kiesgen  (1997),  writing  on  the  potential  dangers  of  soft  singing,  refutes  the 
above  commonly-espoused  choral  rehearsal  theory.  His  explanation  regarding  the 
physiological  aspects  of  this  type  of  singing  is  noted  here: 

Attempts  to  sing  very  loudly  frequently  result  in  pressed  phonation,  commonly 
called  “pushing.”  Improperly  produced  soft  singing  can  cause  the  vocal  mechanism  to 
assume  a  coordination  that  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  pushing.  Whenever  the 
singer  sends  more  air  to  the  throat  than  can  pass  through  it  easily,  vocal  harm  can 
result.  Both  in  loud,  pushed  singing  and  in  improperly  produced  soft  singing,  the 
singer  is  overusing  the  internal  muscles  of  the  throat  (hyperfunction)  to  alter  the  tone 
or  to  control  or  contain  the  breath.  In  either  case,  both  laryngeal  resistance  and 
subglottal  pressure  are  high.  The  result  is  inefficient  singing  and  strain  of  the  vocal 
bands  (p.  30). 

Further,  Kiesgen  notes  that  choral  conductors  must  be  especially  careful  not  to 
encourage  singers  (especially  those  who  have  accomplished  a  free  and  healthy  forte)  to 
sing  softly  by  shutting  off  the  sound  through  decreased  air  flow.  Instead,  they  must  teach 
their  singers  to  color  the  vowel  to  reduce  overtones,  thereby  reducing  the  sensation  of 
loudness: 

With  skillful  modification  the  singer  can  achieve  a  vocal  color  that  seems  substantially 
softer  while  maintaining  a  clearly  recognizable  vowel.  For  example,  if  the  vowel  [a] 
[szc]  is  closed  toward  [o],  the  brighter  overtones  will  be  reduced,  thus  giving  the 
impression  that  the  tone  is  softer  even  though  the  singer  is  using  the  same  amount  of 
breath  flow.  This  effect  is  even  more  pronounced  on  bright  vowels  like  [i]  and  [e] 

(p.  30). 

Kiesgen  also  recommends  altering  the  volume  of  sound  through  registration 
changes.  He  suggests  an  effortless  way  to  change  the  color  of  the  voice  for  singing  piano : 
“One  simple  but  effective  pedagogy  for  achieving  an  easy  piano  tone  with  untrained 
singers  is  to  suggest  that  they  think  of  singing  a  high  note  while  singing  piano  on  a  lower 
pitch.  In  other  words,  one  might  adjust  the  resonators  as  if  singing  a  high  note  while 
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singing  in  a  lower  range”  (p.  31).  He  explains  further  that  the  volume  of  sound  is  altered 
by  registration,  and  notes  the  impossibility  of  completely  separating  the  two  components 
of  resonance  and  registration,  “since  changes  in  the  vowel  will  influence  the  position  and 
function  of  the  larynx  and  will  thus  have  an  effect  on  registration”  (p.  31). 

With  regard  to  dynamics  and  coloring  of  vowels,  Eberhardt  (1973)  refutes 

Kiesgen’s  directions  on  supporting  vocal  health.  He  maintains  that  voices  become  tired 

and  tense  from  rehearsing  high  or  sustained  passages  in  the  original  key  and  dynamics. 

The  inexperienced  conductor  is  then  tempted  to 

.  .  .  force  the  chorus  to  get  over  these  difficulties  by  artificial  coloring  of  vowels  which 
is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  The  correct  approach  is  to  rehearse  exposed  passages 
separately  and  possibly  an  octave,  or  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  lower.  To  start  slowly 
and  softly  makes  the  singer  hear  more  clearly  and  helps  train  and  protect  the  voice 
(p.  34). 

Another  way  to  deal  with  volume  concerns  is  to  be  aware  of  the  way  note 
functions  in  a  chord  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  conductor.  Robinson  and  Winold 
(1975)  declare:  “It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  lower  octave  should  be  the  loudest  in  volume 
and  the  singers  of  the  higher  octaves  should  adjust  their  intonation  to  that  of  the  lower 
octave”  (p.  287).  It  is  important  for  both  conductor  and  singers  to  be  aware  of  this 
phenomenon,  because  otherwise  the  group  with  the  lower  note  may  be  erroneously 
instructed  (or  attempt  on  their  own  initiative)  to  match  the  volume  of  the  upper  octave 
(which  is  easier  to  produce),  possibly  causing  pushing  and  vocal  tension. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  reality  of  having  to  deal  with  detail  in  order  to  achieve  a 
grander  whole,  “it  is  important  that  your  singers  strive  constantly  to  understand  and 
express  the  extended  musical  continuities  they  are  facing  in  given  works  and  passages.  All 
of  us  tend  to  focus  too  much  on  the  moment  at  hand,  in  life  and  in  music.  We  bog  down, 
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failing  to  keep  the  past  and  the  future  in  perspective ”  (Demaree  and  Moses  1995,  122). 

The  Conductor  at  Rehearsal 
Impact  of  Personality  and  Behaviour 

Conductors  are  encouraged  to  take  into  account  the  impact  of  their  attitude  and 
personality  on  vocally  healthy  choral  rehearsals.  The  conductor  must  be  a  positive 
inspiration  to  the  musicians,  because  when  they  are  treated  with  negativism,  “eventually, 
(as  if  you  were  a  loud,  constant,  noise,)  they  will  begin  not  to  hear  you”  (Demaree  and 
Moses  1995,419). 

Flexibility  in  rehearsals  may  be  the  result  of  this  awareness  as  conductors  develop 
positive  and  flexible  approaches  to  rehearsal  situations.  In  Small  and  Mello  (1997)  a  choir 
member  comments  on  the  change  in  his  conductor’s  occasional  frustration  and  negativity 
in  rehearsal  after  her  own  sensitivity  to  her  habitual  responses  was  increased:  “Now,  if  she 
gets  justifiably  annoyed  because  we  aren’t  prepared,  she  lets  it  go  very  quickly  and  moves 
on.  And  I  realize  that  I  do  not  get  anxious  like  I  used  to.  I  didn’t  even  know  I  was 
anxious  when  she  was  upset  until  it  stopped”  (p.  16).  The  authors  reflect  that  small 
changes  in  the  behaviour  of  leaders  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  group.  This  is 
significant  in  rehearsal  pedagogy  because  tension  in  people  is  reflected  in  tension  (and 
possibly  damage)  in  the  voice.  As  Ehmann  (1968)  notes, 

All  singing  should  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  and  attitude  of  freedom  and 
enjoyment,  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  soul,  body,  and  larynx.  Genuine 
authority,  skill,  and  tact  in  dealing  with  contrary  elements,  a  ready  humor  and  patience 
always  ready  to  assume  the  task  of  dealing  with  musical  and  human  elements,  will 
always  insure  the  director  of  a  good  response  from  the  singers.  ...  As  valuable  and 
necessary  as  the  outgoing  animation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  director  may  be,  so 
valuable  and  necessary  is  also  his  relaxed  composure  which  bans  all  nervousness  and 
personal  distractions  (p.  209). 
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Conductors  need  to  be  aware  that  sensitive  listeners  feel  a  “pressure  in  [the]  larynx 
when  listening  to  a  speaker  with  a  hoarse  throat”  (Ehmann  1968,  33).  This  may  be 
expanded  to  include  listening  to  a  speaker  with  tension,  frustration,  or  anger  in  the  voice. 

Advice  from  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing  (Hillis  et  al,  1959) 
also  includes  a  conductor’s  positive  and  realistic  approach  to  the  goals  of  the  rehearsal. 
“The  atmosphere  of  the  rehearsal  is  largely  due  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  director. 
Music  selected  that  is  well  within  the  capacities  of  the  choir  or  chorus  is  important  and 
occasional  changes  in  pace  of  repertoire  are  also  recommended”  (p.  2). 

Also  referring  to  the  impact  of  the  conductor’s  demeanor  during  rehearsals, 
Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  comment  on  the  added  psychological  intensity  of  an 
impending  performance  date.  Pressure  of  performance  both  complicates  and  enhances  the 
work  of  an  ensemble;  but  can  lead  the  conductor  to  “press  too  hard  in  .  .  .  final  rehearsals, 
adding  to  the  tension  [the]  musicians  are  already  feeling  and  causing  [the  conductor]  to 
make  misjudgments”  (p.  103). 

Impact  of  Body  Language 

The  direct  and  indirect  non-verbal  instructions  sent  by  the  conductor  are  as 
important  as  those  imparted  verbally.  Choral  singers  may  respond  with  unconscious  vocal 
tension  to  watching  a  conductor  with  tense  arms,  hands,  or  shoulders;  therefore  students 
of  both  conducting  and  singing  should  be  taught  early  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  of  a 
tension-response  to  tension-stimulus  in  human  beings. 

The  intensity  or  tension  of  the  conducting  gesture  will  influence  the  intensity  or 
tension  of  the  sound.  The  hand,  arm,  or  baton  movements  must  flow  as  if  with  some  air 
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resistance.  This  helps  the  singers  make  the  necessary  psycho-physiological  connection  to 
their  own  resistance  to  letting  the  breath  simply  escape  (contributing  to  non-supported 
tone  or  breathy  tone).  Green  (1997)  gives  very  specific  guidance  for  relieving  muscular 
tension  in  the  wrist  and  lower  arm,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  conductor  and  for  the  sound  of 
the  ensemble,  noting  that  the  thumb  bent  outward  at  its  knuckle  contributes  to  a  more 
relaxed  wrist. 

When  required,  the  conductor  alters  the  gesture  to  release  intensity  at  appropriate 
points  in  the  music:  “The  energy  and  intensity  in  a  sustained  chord  or  musical  phrase  can 
be  relaxed  in  tonal  intensity  by  means  of  a  simple  hand  gesture.  This  applies  particularly 
to  final  cadences  where  the  music  becomes  very  emphatic  and  intense,  and  where  the 
sound  as  a  result  tends  to  become  too  loud,  strident,  and  lacking  in  quality  and  intonation” 
(Ehmann  1968,  81). 

The  actual  movements  of  the  hand,  wrist,  and  arm  will  also  influence  the  musicality 
of  the  choral  sound.  Green  (1987)  notes: 

When  the  baton  is  used,  the  projection  to  the  tip  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a 
slightly  flexible  wrist.  The  wrist  and  hand  respond  to  the  motions  of  the  arm  with  a 
natural  ease,  and  the  baton,  in  turn,  to  the  hand  and  wrist.  Gestures  initiated  from  the 
elbow,  but  accompanied  by  an  inflexible  wrist,  can  be  clear,  but  they  are  rigid  in 
appearance  and  do  not  depict  the  musical  aspect  of  the  sound  (p.  6). 

Special  attention  is  required  to  maintain  intensity  without  tension  during  sustained 

notes  or  a  fermata.  Green  suggests  (1997)  keeping  the  baton  moving  slowly  through 

these  points  to  prevent  a  diminuendo  or  releasing  of  intensity: 

One  does  not  beat  time  during  a  fermata.  The  hands  simply  perform  a  sustained 
tenuto  gesture  during  the  length  of  the  sound. 

In  general,  it  is  preferred  to  keep  the  baton  moving  slowly  while  sustaining.  .  .  . 
When  the  baton  stands  still,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  a  diminuendo  may  occur. 
The  sustaining  motion  may  be  transferred  to  the  left  hand  if  preferred,  the  stick 
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remaining  static  (p.  97). 

Busch  (1984)  connects  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  musical  phrase  with  corresponding 
increase  in  intensity/dynamics  and  decrease  in  intensity/dynamics,  and  recommends  the 
following: 

Conductors  need  to  show  increased  intensity  by  increasing  muscular  tension. 
Abdominal  muscles  contract;  back,  arm,  and  shoulder  muscles  work  harder.  The 
process  is  very  similar  to  isometric  exercises  in  which  certain  muscles  provide 
resistance  to  other  muscles.  ...  All  gestures  tend  to  become  slightly  exaggerated  as 
muscles  become  more  involved.  In  the  conducting  process,  the  hand,  arm,  and  wrist 
thus  tend  to  be  pushing  against  an  invisible  resistance  as  intensity  increases.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  gesture  of  increased  intensity  is  not  so  grotesque  that  singers 
respond  by  constricting  the  muscles  of  the  throat  (p.  74;  italics  mine). 

Busch  asserts  that  the  requirement  for  the  increase  and  decrease  of  intensity,  or  the 
natural  ebb  and  flow  of  musical  tension  in  a  phrase,  is  the  “pouring”  of  more  or  less 
energy  into  the  conducting  gesture  or  the  singers’  response,  concurrently  supplying  and 
holding  back  vitality.  However,  he  falls  short  of  describing  specifically  how  such 
energizing  is  to  be  done  successfully. 

The  facial  expression  of  the  conductor,  especially  when  showing  worry  or  anger, 
may  also  influence  a  psychological  response  toward  vocal  tension.  Robinson  and  Winold 
(1975)  declare  that  “next  to  choral  diction,  the  facial  expressions  of  the  individual  choral 
singers  are  an  important  ingredient  for  an  exciting  choral  performance.  Expressive  choral 
singing  begins  with  the  conductor,  since  his  face  must  communicate  the  mood  and  style  of 
the  work  to  the  choir”  (p.  200).  It  is  suggested  that  lack  of  facial  expression  or  the  wrong 
facial  expression  can  result  either  in  corresponding  lack  of  decisiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
choir,  especially  at  entrances,  or  vocal  over-reaction  if  the  facial  expression  is  emphasizing 
something  such  as  tension,  frustration,  anger,  disappointment  at  some  aspect  of  the  piece. 
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Other  gestural  or  body  language  messages  which  can  contribute  to  vocal  tension 
are  high-arm  cue  gestures.  Especially  for  cueing  exposed  high  notes,  the  gesture  is  better 
done  low,  connected,  and  expansive  to  remind  the  singers  of  the  type  of  breath  and 
confidence  required,  rather  than  to  remind  them  that  the  notes  are  high.  Every  breath  cue 
should  be  a  signal  to  release  the  body  into  the  energy  of  the  breath,  rather  than  to  hold  the 
breath  and  add  tension  to  the  body  while  waiting  to  begin  singing. 

A  conducting  stance  which  reflects  non-involvement,  lugubrious  motion,  or 

labored,  forward-reaching  movements  with  the  whole  body  working  too  hard  from  waist 

or  knees  will  also  detract  from  an  energized,  intense  choral  sound.  When  a  conductor 

leans  forward  into  the  ensemble,  the  singers  may  respond  by  leaning  or  thrusting  the  jaw 

forward,  creating  jaw  tension  and  displacing  the  larynx  into  an  untenable  position. 

In  all  cases  the  conductor  should  maintain  the  feeling  of  bringing  the  singers  to  him 
rather  than  reaching  to  the  choral  ensemble.  This  is  to  say  that  there  should  be  an 
economy  of  physical  gesture  so  that  the  choir  will  feel  the  intensity  and  control  of  the 
conductor’s  activity.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  intense  the  nature  of  the  musical 
line  that  is  desired,  the  smaller  the  gesture  that  is  needed  to  evoke  this  response  from 
the  group  (Robinson  and  Winold  1975,  197). 

Beyond  the  gestures  and  instructions  of  the  conductor  lies  the  response  of  the 
singers  which  achieves  more  than  just  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  mechanism.  The  singers 
need  to  be  fully  involved  in  the  music-making  process  in  order  to  contribute  a  fully  musical 
response.  This  requires  the  element  of  physical  response  and  psychological  commitment 
to  the  music.  The  involvement  of  the  psyche  will  naturally  effect  the  voice,  as  the  person 
and  the  voice  are  connected  at  both  the  conscious  and  unconscious  levels.  The  movement 
theories  of  Rudolf  Laban  (1879  -  1958)  and  his  belief  in  the  “commonality  of  feelings 
derived  from  repetition  of  certain  group  movements  and  rhythms”  (Hibbard  1994,  110) 
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have  contributed  to  the  application  of  movement-based  instruction  to  other  group  settings 
such  as  the  choral  rehearsal. 

The  conductor’s  expertise  in  vocal  production  and  stylistic  interpretations,  choice 
of  repertoire,  instruction,  and  effective  use  of  time  and  space  influence  the  entire  choral 
experience.  Ehmann  (1968)  was  a  great  proponent  of  involving  the  singers  in  the  totality 
of  this  experience: 

Everyone  must  be  constantly  ‘in  the  music’  and  the  choir  director  should  develop  a 
special  ability  to  draw  all  the  singers  back  into  the  total  musical  event.  He  can  achieve 
this  by  his  own  personal  manner  and  procedure,  by  combining  the  voice  parts  in 
various  ways,  and  by  his  criticisms,  questions,  and  teaching  (p  207). 

Where  traditional  instruction  and  learning  through  repetition  do  not  complete  the 
pedagogy,  conductors  may  look  to  other  methods  of  instruction.  The  use  of  movement  as 
one  of  these  methods  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Two. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


INTENSITY  WITHOUT  TENSION  THROUGH  MOVEMENT 

The  Language  of  Conducting  and  Movement 

The  language  of  conducting  is  movement  and  gesture  for  the  purpose  of 
communication.  Regardless  of  the  experience  and  training  of  the  choral  musicians,  the 
conductor’s  task  is  to  create  meaningful  ensemble  while  meeting  stylistic  requirements  of 
the  music,  and  to  find  a  way  to  elicit  an  expressive,  efficient  response  from  the  singer. 

The  conductor  acts  as  teacher,  leader,  muse  and  inspiration,  both  contributing  to 
and  receiving  from  the  same  musical  performance  in  a  cycle  of  communication.  The 
vocabulary  of  conducting  should  speak  to  the  singers’  need  to  respond  expressively  with 
intent  and  intensity.  Conducting  communicates  with  precision,  yet  has  the  capacity  to 
elicit  nuance  and  subtlety  beyond  what  can  be  marked  by  beat  pattern  or  notated  in  the 
score. 

While  beat  pattern  may  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  regular  aspect  of 
conducting,  it  is  probably  the  least  crucial  of  the  aspects  of  communication  required  for 
the  deeper  goals  of  music-making.  Beat  pattern  in  its  basic  form  conveys  “when”  and 
helps  keep  the  musicians  in  the  same  place  in  the  score.  In  more  sophisticated  form, 
expressive  conducting  conveys  “how”  and  even  an  underlying  “why.”  Expressive 
conducting  also  shows  what  happens  between  the  beats  in  order  to  stimulate  the  musicians 
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to  perform  what  is  between  the  notes.  One  study  suggests  that  “the  conductor  who 
remains  oblivious  to  the  capacities  of  the  performer  could,  by  deftly  beating  time,  be  guilty 
of  stagnating  musical  growth  in  the  ensemble  member”  (Sheldon  1991,  208). 

During  rehearsal,  the  conductor  teaches  through  a  kind  of  “partner  dance”  of 
instruction-response  communication  with  her  choristers.  Verbal  instructions  and  explana¬ 
tions,  hand  gestures  including  gestural  beat  pattern  (that  is,  the  type  of  beat  is  shown  as 
well  as  the  speed  of  the  beat),  body  movement,  facial  expression,  vocal  modeling, 
repetition,  response,  and  clarification  are  employed  to  varying  degrees,  often  with  varying 
results. 

Although  all  expressive  conductors  probably  use  movement  naturally  and 

spontaneously  to  some  degree  as  part  of  their  own  teaching  vocabulary,  not  all  require 

their  singers  to  respond  with  hand/body  movement  during  rehearsal.  However,  as  early  as 

1949,  in  the  first  edition  of  Choral  Directing,  Ehmann  (1968)  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to 

body  movement  and  choral  singing.  He  believes  that  artistic  choral  singing 

.  .  .  should  be  understood,  in  a  sense,  as  ‘dancing  on  the  spot.’  This  concept  of ‘inner 
dancing’  should  continually  be  kept  alive  by  the  director  as  he  directs  his  choir.  He 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  singer  in  that  he  is  freer  to  express  the  movement  of  the 
music  in  terms  of  physical  movement  (p.  78). 

“Music  educators  are  encouraged  to  incorporate  movement  in  the  music  learning 
process  in  order  to  promote  music  literacy  and  understanding”  (Sheldon  1991,  3).  While 
movement  in  music  education  for  children  is  now  widely  accepted  as  an  indispensable  tool 
in  the  classroom  (and  as  a  new  tool  called  “animated  literacy”  in  the  reading  classroom), 
this  type  of  instruction  for  advanced  ensembles  has  not  been  investigated  thoroughly  until 
recently.  The  language  of  conducting  also  refers  to  that  of  the  music  educator,  although 
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within  the  repertoire  there  comes  a  moment  when  the  conductor  ceases  to  educate  and 
begins  to  remind  only  through  gesture  that  which  has  been  taught  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
process. 

Early  research  on  the  potential  of  movement  as  a  tool  for  music  learning  or  for 
enhancing  choral  instruction  has  stimulated  enquiry  which  more  recent  work  has  applied 
to  training  conductors  or  rehearsing  with  advanced  ensembles.  The  application  of 
classroom  teaching  will  begin  to  have  an  effect  in  church,  community,  and  other  adult 
ensembles  as  research  and  practice  become  more  widely  known.  Some  conductors  who 
have  experience  using  movement  with  younger  singers,  and  are  convinced  that  it  makes 
rehearsals  more  efficient  and  successful,  should  feel  comfortable  using  it  with  their 
advanced  ensembles,  as  it  also  brings  an  added  enjoyment  to  the  rehearsal  beyond  that 
offered  by  intellectual  and  verbal  stimulus.  This  is  discussed  below  in  the  section  “Choral 
Applications.”  The  type  of  movement  suggested  here  may  be  defined  as  hand,  arm,  and 
body  movement,  including  clapping,  patting,  and  stamping;  it  does  not  refer  to  song-and- 
dance  choreography  such  as  that  found  in  the  genre  of  musical  theatre,  or  movement  done 
in  place  (sometimes  referred  to  as  “choralography”)  to  enhance  the  visual  aspect  of  a 
choral  concert  containing  arrangements  of  popular  or  contemporary  music. 

For  choral  pedagogy  to  be  effective  there  must  be,  on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  an 
intellectual  grasp,  an  aural  perception,  and  a  vocal  (physical)  response.  The  conductor 
may  then  judge  from  the  overall  vocal  response  whether  her  teaching  has  been  generally 
effective.  If  the  response  suggests  it  has  not,  then  the  choir  is  required  to  repeat  the 
passage  in  question,  this  time  even  overstating  the  required  changes.  Isolated  singers  who 
may  be  mentally  unfocused,  who  misinterpret  the  conductor’s  gesture  or  instruction,  or 
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who  do  not  have  the  proper  relaxation  or  technique  to  perform  as  required  may  continue 
to  sing  a  passage  without  manifesting  any  adjustment.  Some  singers  have  a  mistaken 
perception  of  their  contribution  such  that  any  teaching  done  by  the  conductor  is  not 
absorbed  by  them.  In  this  process,  time  and  energy  may  be  consumed  by  unproductive 
repetitions.  This  is  because  the  conductor  is  never  able  to  know  whether  a  concept  has 
been  understood  by  the  whole  group;  if  the  sound  of  the  group  is  lacking  in  precision  or 
quality,  it  is  not  generally  practicable  or  even  desirable  to  attempt  to  identify  and  correct 
the  problems  of  individual  singers. 

It  is  very  complicated  and  even  dangerous  to  teach  individuals  with  feedback 
limited  to  that  provided  by  the  whole  group.  Individuals  may  have  become  misinformed 
during  the  process:  this  affects  their  ability  to  sing  as  is  required,  creating  a  potential  for 
personal  long-term  vocal  problems;  and  in  the  short  term,  the  sound  of  a  section  (and 
ultimately  the  quality  of  the  sound  of  the  choir  and  its  performances)  may  be  affected. 

There  must  also  be  an  individual  physical  grasp  of  the  music.  Within  the  context 
of  choral  sound  it  may  not  be  possible  for  a  singer  to  know  the  positive  and  negative  ways 
in  which  she  is  contributing  to  the  overall  tone  of  the  choir.  As  voice  teachers  well  know, 
visible  movement  has  a  profound  psychological/physical  influence  on  vocal  production 
(Eichenberger,  1994).  When  people  learn  and  perform  movements  in  a  group,  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  see  what  the  other  singers  are  doing  and  compare  their  own 
movement  to  what  they  see  happening  around  them.  The  conductor  can  also  see  whether 
each  person  is  moving  with  intent  and  focus,  and  in  this  way  the  communication  is 
complete. 

Becker,  Englemann,  and  Thomas  (1971)  found  that  successful  teaching  has  a  high 
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incidence  of  complete  ‘teaching  units”.  They  describe  a  three-part  teacher/student 
interaction  model  which  consists  of  task  presentation  by  the  teacher,  student  involvement 
with  the  task  and  teacher,  followed  by  teacher  feedback  related  to  the  task.  Referring  to 
these  sequential  units  as  they  may  be  applied  to  the  choral  rehearsal.  Freer  (1992)  notes 
that  research  shows  that  choruses  may  spend  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent  of  rehearsal 
time  without  meaningful  feedback  from  the  conductor.  The  singers’  outward  gestures 
along  with  the  vocal  response  while  learning  technique  or  repertoire  seem  to  contribute  to 
the  “interaction”  portion  of  the  sequential  unit.  Furthermore,  frequent  use  of  movement 
and  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  conductor  may  help  prevent  tendencies  to  over- verbalize, 
which  prevents  the  completion  of  the  cycles. 

Body  language  and  singing  are  inextricably  linked  and  must  be  coordinated  to 
produce  the  best  sound.  Because  singers  may  unconsciously  create  tension  in  parts  of 
their  bodies  while  they  solve  problems  such  as  note  learning  or  adjusting  to  the  sound  of 
the  voices  around  them,  they  need  ways  to  release  body  tension  in  order  to  sing  efficiently. 
This  is  another  way  that  the  benefits  of  “movement  with  intent”  while  singing  may  be 
applied  to  the  rehearsal  process.  Specific  movements  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below 
in  the  section  “The  Singers’  Movements.” 

Teaching  with  the  directive  “Do  as  I  tell  you”  has  proven  in  practice  to  be  less 
effective  than  “Do  what  I’m  doing  while  I’m  telling  you  and  you’re  watching  me.” 
Gardner  (1983)  proposed  a  multiple  intelligence  theory  which  suggests  that  people  are 
capable  of  at  least  eight  [originally  seven]  “ways  of  knowing.”  Multiple  intelligence 
theory  makes  its  greatest  contribution  to  education  by  encouraging  teachers  to  expand 
their  repertoire  of  techniques,  tools,  and  strategies  beyond  the  linguistic  and  logical  ones 
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predominantly  used  in  traditional  classrooms.  Mallonee  (1998)  applies  the  tenets  of  this 
theory  to  choral  rehearsal  and  indicates  specific  applications  which  access  the  most 
appropriate  music  learning  stimuli  for  a  group  of  diverse  learners. 

Successful  educators  are  also  aware  of  visual,  aural,  kinesthetic,  and  mixed 
learning  modalities.  Preferences  in  the  ways  one  receives  information  may  enhance  or 
prevent  learning  when  the  mode  of  delivery  conflicts  with  the  optimum  mode  of  receiving. 
Until  research  in  this  area  became  widely  known  through  courses,  conferences,  and 
journals,  many  teachers  had  expected  their  students  to  learn  in  the  way  that  best  suited  the 
instructor,  effectively  encouraging  the  most  efficient  learning  from  only  a  portion  of  their 
students.  “As  more  and  more  research  comes  to  light  in  the  areas  of  learning  processes 
and  musical  skill  acquisition,  music  educators  and  researchers  may  establish  a  theoretical 
and  scientific  basis  for  the  incorporation  of  movement  and  kinesthetic  learning  as  a  vital 
part  of  pedagogy  in  many  disciplines”  (Hibbard  1994,  55).  Successful  conducting 
communicates  through  all  modalities: 

Approaching  music  education  through  several  sense  modalities  may  serve  to 
promote  continued  refinement  in  the  apprehension  of  abstract  music  concepts  among 
learners.  This  is  perhaps  especially  important  for  the  conductor  of  the  beginning 
ensemble.  The  onus  may  lie  with  the  conductor  to  understand  the  conditions  of  music 
learning  and  proceed  accordingly  (Sheldon  1991,  207). 

A  conductor  who  wishes  to  use  movement  must  first  be  convinced  of  its  efficacy 
and  then  find  a  way  to  use  it  as  part  of  an  overall  plan.  Movement  must  necessarily  be 
integrated  into  the  flow  of  the  warm-up  and  rehearsal.  If  it  is  used  as  a  textbook 
prescription,  out  of  context  or  unnatural  to  the  conductor,  it  may  not  achieve  complete 
success.  “In  choral  performance  this  indispensable  expressive  resource  [communicative 
body  movement]  is  best  employed  to  set  an  example.  Singing  posture,  physical  readiness, 
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and  vocal  freedom  can  only  be  maintained  with  consistency  through  our  own 
demonstration”  (Gordon  1977,  31). 

Not  all  movement  will  immediately  assist  all  people.  Singers  who  find  that  some 
movements  create  more  tension  while  learning  to  move  and  sing  should,  in  time,  be  able  to 
coordinate  their  efforts.  Some  people  find  movement  personally  invaluable  because  it  is 
the  only  way  they  find  relaxation,  pitches,  rhythms,  interpretation,  and  technical  help  (such 
as  the  correct  feeling  of  breath  support).  They  must  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  all 
strategies  which  will  increase  their  access  to  the  music  and  their  ability  to  perform  it. 

Generalizations  may  be  made  regarding  the  demographics  of  a  group  most 
receptive  to  this  type  of  instruction:  adults  versus  children,  for  example,  or  professionals 
versus  amateurs.  However,  experience  indicates  that  the  observation  of  any  choral  group 
would  most  likely  reveal  some  people  who  are  immediately  delighted  to  be  able  to  move 
while  rehearsing,  and  others  who  must  come  to  appreciate  this  learning  strategy  in  their 
own  time. 

A  deciding  factor  in  determining  whether  a  rehearsal  using  movement  is  successful 
or  not  is  a  group’s  willingness  to  trust  the  conductor  and  involve  themselves  fully.  Some 
people  balk  at  moving  in  a  group.  Some  of  their  feeling  comes  from  rehearsal 
expectations  and  some  from  their  own  comfort  with  their  body  coordination  (or  lack  of  it). 
The  enjoyment  of  moving  the  body  well  has  become  suspect  in  our  culture  in  a  way  that  it 
has  not  been  in  Europe  or  tribal  cultures  (Malcolm  Forsyth,  informal  comment  to  author, 
December,  1997).  In  the  culturally-mixed  setting  found  in  many  Canadian  community 
choruses,  there  may  be  people  who  find  the  use  of  even  simple  body  movement  so 
disturbing  for  religious  or  moral  reasons  that  they  may  refuse  to  participate  in  this 
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“dancing.”  Their  cultural  traditions  may  cause  them  to  consider  it  anything  from  slightly 
frivolous  to  completely  unacceptable.  Some  people  consider  moving  to  music  something 
that  little  children  are  allowed  to  do  which  should  be  restricted  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
“behave  themselves”;  or  that  it  is  fine  for  children  but  not  for  adults,  who  are  expected  to 
comport  themselves  with  dignity  and  control  in  public  situations.  Because  of  these 
potential  feelings,  the  movement  must  be  done  in  a  non-threatening  environment  or 
manner,  with  no  consequences  to  the  performer  in  terms  of  being  judged  or  singled  out. 

Gordon  (1977)  comments  on  behaviours  known  as  masking  and  shielding  which 
children  begin  to  build  as  they  grow  into  adulthood  “for  protection  from  society’s 
unwanted  intrusions”  (p.  30).  Ironically,  as  adults,  they  may  humbly  seek  in  choral  music 
a  voice  which  they  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the  honour  of  the  great  works  they  wish  to 
perform;  yet  the  learned  protection  of  their  psyches  and  vulnerabilities  may  prevent  them 
from  fully  expressing  that  which  is  yearning  to  be  told.  In  addition  to  technical  mastery  of 
the  musical  skills  required  by  performance,  the  choral  conductor  can  offer  her  own  sense 
of  the  outer  dance  at  rehearsal,  and  the  inner  dance  in  performance  which  must  ever  be 
present  in  music.  Only  then  may  the  free  voice  of  the  fully-engaged  singer  be  developed. 

Movement  Theory  and  its  Application  to  Choral  Singing 

In  a  thorough  overview  of  the  work  of  philosophers,  practitioners,  and  researchers 
of  movement  theory  and  its  applications  to  music  pedagogy  and  choral  instruction, 
Hibbard  (1994)  notes,  “in  the  past  decade  the  use  of  movement  as  an  instructional 
technique  in  choral  rehearsals  has  gained  recognition  as  an  effective  pedagogical  tool. 
Choral  conductors  have  gained  new  insights  into  the  possibilities  of  using  movement  with 
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their  choirs  because  of  research  findings  in  [many]  fields”  (p.  1).  She  refers  to  the 
influence  of  multi-modal  instruction,  educational  applications  of  motor  and  schema  theory, 
movement-based  instruction  in  elementary  classrooms,  Alexander  Technique,  non-verbal 
communication,  and  Rudolf  Laban’s  human  movement  theories.  “Although  much  of  the 
research  of  the  past  decade  has  yet  to  establish  consistent  empirical  support,  the  renewed 
interest  in  the  psychomotor  domain  for  music  instruction  at  this  level  shows  a  possible 
emerging  trend  in  choral  conducting  pedagogy”  (p.  1). 

Hibbard  also  explains  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  define  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  these  movement-based  influences  through  the  observations  of  frequency,  or  a 
practitioner’s  description  of  her  own  methods:  competence  in  practise  sometimes  reflects 
knowledge  which  is  “tacit”  and  that  “goes  without  saying.”  “This  is  particularly  relevant 
to  music  research,  where  many  qualities  of  teaching  and  learning  are  ineffable,  nonverbal 
kinds  of  communication.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  areas  of  conducting  and  singing 
pedagogy,  since  feeling  and  expressing  music  are  inextricably  combined  with  the  physical 
self’ (p  17). 


Foundations  of  Movement  Theory 

Many  writers  on  movement  and  music  refer  to  the  music,  dance,  and  poetry 
represented  by  the  Greek  word  mousike  or  “art  of  the  Muses.”  In  ancient  Greek  theatre, 
the  ensemble  performing  in  the  capacity  of  both  singing  and  dancing  was  the  chorus.  “The 
dance  in  its  highest  development  was  woven  into  one  art  with  choral  singing,  just  as  many 
forms  and  terms  of  modem  music  were  once  associated  with  the  dance  .  .  .  Plato  described 
orchesis ,  or  dancing,  as  ‘the  distinctive  desire  to  explain  words  by  gestures  of  the  entire 
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body’”  (Durant  1966,  229).  Dance  and  music  evolved  into  distinct  and  separate  arts, 
although  their  influence  upon  each  other  in  form  and  rhythm  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  instrumental  music  of  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods. 

Current  scientific  corroboration  may  indicate  support  for  the  traditional  connection 
of  learning,  music,  and  movement.  Early  movement  theory  includes  the  work  of  the 
nineteenth-century  French  philosopher  and  professor  of  singing  and  “declamation,” 
Francis  Delsarte.  His  “Law  of  Correspondence”  states:  “To  each  spiritual  function 
responds  a  function  of  the  body;  to  each  grand  function  of  the  body  corresponds  a  spiritual 
act”  (Shawn  1963,  31).  Delsarte  believed  that  his  study  of  expressive  movement  (or  “the 
science”)  was  the  key  to  all  performing  art,  and  his  teachings  appealed  especially  to  actors, 
public  speakers,  and  dancers. 

Konstantin  Stanislavski  (1863  -  1938)  embraced  the  idea  of  gesture’s  connection 
to  the  emotional  expression  of  speech  and  trained  generations  of  actors  through  his 
Method  of  Physical  Action  (commonly  known  as  Method  Acting).  He  used  knowledge  of 
the  unconscious,  kinesthetic  relationship  between  mind  and  body  “to  control 
psychophysical  behavior  .  .  .  [and]  achieve  the  concentration  of  [the]  senses,  thoughts, 
feelings,  memory,  and  body.  [The]  whole  spiritual  and  physical  nature  is  involved  then, 
and  [the  actor]  is  in  a  lifelike  state  on  stage”  (Moore  1968,  6). 

Students  of  the  technique  developed  by  F.  Matthias  Alexander  (1869  -  1955)  are 
taught  the  self-therapeutic  method  which  cured  his  vocal  hoarseness  on  the  stage.  It  was 
ultimately  through  Alexander’s  visual  perception  and  ensuing  kinesthetic  awareness  of  his 
own  improper  movement  preceding  speech  that  he  achieved  vocal  health.  From  this 
awareness  he  “emerged  with  a  bone-bred  conviction  that  the  mind  and  body  were  an 
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inseparable  whole:  any  attempt  to  treat  one  without  the  other  was  bound  to  fail”  (Maisel 

1970,  xvi).  Students  of  this  technique  also  learn  how  their  own  poor  physical  habits 
interfere  with  the  production  of  vocal  sound.  Natural  physical  function  must  replace  the 
misuse  which  may  occur  during  exclusively  group  singing. 

The  work  of  Rudolf  Laban  (1879  -  1958)  in  movement  analysis  has  provided  the 
tools  whereby  others  may  observe  and  describe  movement  (“kinetography”  or 
“Labanotation”).  Laban  also  created  a  system  called  “Effort”  for  the  notation  of  the 
qualitative  aspect  of  movement.  “The  eight  basic  effort  actions  represent  an  order  of 
Weight,  Time,  and  Space  combinations  which  is  built  up  on  two  main  mental  attitudes, 
involving  on  the  one  hand  objective  function  and  the  other  movement  sensation”  (Laban 

1971,  78).  Warren  Lamb,  a  former  student  of  Laban,  contributed  a  further  development 
to  the  system,  with  the  name  “Effort/Shape”:  “The  Effort/Shape  system  is  used  to  indicate 
the  quality  of  each  effort  and  can  fluctuate  between  two  infinite  extremes,  either  fighting 
or  indulging,  which  will  indicate  how  the  effort  will  be  performed  by  the  mover.  The 
quality  of  those  movements  include  the  dynamics,  style,  and  rhythm  which  characterize 
each  movement”  (Holt  1991,  41). 

Laban’s  writings  on  human  movement  analysis  and  mind/body  integration  also 

connected  the  vocal  and  physical  processes.  His  comments  on  physical  tension  are  worthy 

of  reflection  in  this  discussion  of  tension  and  intensity: 

...  in  reality  there  exists  no  speech  without  bodily  tension.  Such  tension  is  potential 
movement,  revealing  sometimes  more  of  a  person’s  inner  urges  than  do  his  words. 
Movement  permeates  miming,  dancing,  acting,  and  singing  (Laban  1971,  99). 

Laban  Movement  Analysis  allows  movement  practitioners  in  dance,  theatre,  and 
other  fields  including  music  both  to  observe  movement  and  to  link  it  to  thought  and  words 
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in  an  applicable  working  vocabulary.  A  number  of  researchers  and  writers  have  turned 
their  attention  to  Laban’s  work  and  investigated  its  applications  in  the  training  of  both 
choral  musicians  and  conductors.  Many  of  Laban’s  studies  of  meaning  in  human 
movement  have  laid  the  foundation  for  interpreting  body  language  and  gesture  in 
psychological  evaluation  and  personality  assessment  (Lamb  and  Watson,  1987;  North, 
1972). 


Brain  Research  and  the  Psychology  of  Learning 

In  the  last  two  decades,  brain  research  and  investigation  into  the  influence  of 
movement  upon  music  learning  have  stimulated  inquiry  into  its  impact  upon  choral 
education: 

Movement  allows  the  singer  to  experience,  visualize,  and  hear  what  is  present  in  a 
piece  of  music,  and  then,  through  practice,  establish  a  cognitive  base  of  understanding 
associated  with  this  experience.  Some  educators  and  theorists  believe  there  is  an 
empathic  relationship  between  a  conductor  and  the  choir,  where  movements 
demonstrated  by  the  conductor  can  influence  the  musical  outcomes  of  the  singers, 
especially  in  terms  of  musical  nuance,  vocal  production,  and  musical  expression 
(Krause,  1983;  Lyne,  1979;  Poch,  1982).  Many  believe  this  is  due  to  the  inherent 
messages  that  are  in  the  gesture,  through  motor  schema,  or  from  nonverbal 
communication  (Hibbard  1994,  3). 

The  study  of  body  language  (called  “kinesics”)  has  contributed  to  further 
understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  cognitive  associations  with  movement  (motor  schema) 
create  perceptions  and  meanings  which,  when  purposefully  interpreted,  may  be  used  to 
enhance  instruction.  Conductors’  applications  of  the  research  into  nonverbal 
communication  (Julian  1989)  allow  them  to  use  gesture,  facial  expression  and  body 
movement  more  effectively  in  their  conducting  and  rehearsal  efficiency. 

Movement  as  a  general  instructional  technique  was  encouraged  by  progressive 
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educational  philosophers  of  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  namely  Dewey, 
James,  Kephart,  then  Montessori,  Piaget,  and  later  Mursell,  Bruner,  and  Gordon.  Each 
dealt  in  some  way  with  the  assumption  that  true  understanding  of  a  concept  cannot  be 
achieved  without  first  “experiencing”  it. 

In  his  theory  of  multiple  intelligences,  Gardner  (1983)  establishes  the  idea 
that  kinesthesis  is  a  form  of  intelligence  and  a  recognized  element  in  mult-modal 
instruction: 

A  description  of  use  of  the  body  as  a  form  of  intelligence  may  at  first  jar.  There 
has  been  a  radical  disjunction  in  our  recent  cultural  tradition  between  the  activities  of 
reasoning,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  activities  of  the  manifestly  physical  part  of  our 
nature,  as  epitomized  by  our  bodies.  This  divorce  between  the  “mental”  and  the 
“physical”  has  not  infrequently  been  coupled  with  a  notion  that  what  we  do  with  our 
bodies  is  somehow  less  privileged,  less  special,  than  these  problem-solving  routines 
carried  out  chiefly  through  the  use  of  language,  logic,  or  some  other  relatively  abstract 
symbolic  system  (p.  207). 

Further  to  the  understanding  of  these  “intelligences,”  Gardner  also  explains  that 
skilled  physical  performance  may  involve  several  intellectual  domains. 

According  to  Jean  Piaget  (1897  -  1980),  children  form  symbols  and  language  by 
internalizing  movement.  Children  move  before  they  know  the  words  for  their  movements, 
but  as  they  learn  language,  the  words  become  associated  with  the  movement.  With 
maturity, 

...  the  need  to  do  the  full  movement  disappears,  and  the  movement  gets  smaller  and 
smaller  until  it  is  no  longer  physically  demonstrated.  It  still  exists  inside,  even  though 
it  may  be  reduced  to  only  a  light  degree  of  muscular  tension,  and  although  we  are  not 
always  aware  of  it,  we  still  use  this  internalized  movement  to  think  conceptually.  Even 
Einstein  (North,  1973)  noted  that  he  made  his  discoveries  initially  through  visual  and 
kinesthetic  images:  he  saw  or  felt  an  idea  first,  and  the  words  came  later  (Stinson 
1990,  144). 

Kemp  (1990)  focuses  specifically  on  the  kinesthetic  aspects  of  vocal  activity  and 
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the  link  between  thought  and  feeling  that  linguistic  development  provides.  He  suggests 
that  body  language  is  the  manifestation  of  body  thinking,  and  this  form  of  thinking  is  a 
necessity  for  sensitive  and  imaginative  music  making.  He  reminds  conductors  and 
educators  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  resort  to  both  vocalizing  and  physical  gesture 
to  make  musical  thoughts  clear:  “We  do  this  naturally  because  the  sounds  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  these  feelingful  gestures  through  the  process  of  kinesthesia.  What  is 
important  here  is  that  these  body  or  vocal  gestures  are  more  capable  of  communicating 
nuance  than  any  other  means”  (p.  227).  Thus,  “the  intimate  connection  of  language  and 
physical  expression,  of  thought  and  motor  function,  of  music  and  movement,  clearly 
indicates  an  avenue  of  instructional  pedagogy  particularly  suited  to  choral  music 
educators”  (Hibbard  1994,  57). 

It  is  significant  that  the  entire  November  1987  issue  of  the  Music  Educators 
Journal  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  music  and  movement,  and  that  the  articles  referred 
to  all  levels  and  areas  of  music.  These  include:  physical  response  to  rhythm;  movement  as 
an  instructional  approach;  psychomotor  skills  for  vocal  and  instrumental  performance; 
and,  the  expressive  function  of  movement  in  ensemble  performance.  In  her  introductory 
article  to  this  issue,  Shehan  (1987)  states:  “The  very  basis  of  our  profession,  and  the 
foundation  of  music  and  pedagogy  and  performance,  is  ultimately  and  intimately  entwined 
with  the  physical  self’  (p.  25). 

Shehan  also  refers  to  kinesthetic  learning  and  the  development  of  musical  skill 
through  practise.  The  repetition  of  the  muscle  patterns  “deepens  the  memory  traces  while 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  neural  synapses  in  transmitting  information  to  the  muscles” 
(p.  29);  the  muscular  movement  is  repeated  often  enough  that  the  movement  becomes 
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automatic  and  subconscious.  Practice  does  “make  perfect.” 

Willard  (1987)  connects  the  music-making  process  to  dancing,  and  details  the 
relationship  of  music,  movement,  music  listening  and  response:  “It  seems  clear  that  the 
response  of  the  nervous  system  to  music  is  more  than  an  appreciation  of  the  muscular 
movements  that  produce  the  music.  There  is  something  about  certain  temporal 
organizations  of  sound  that  the  nervous  system  responds  to  independently  of  how  the 
sounds  were  produced”  (p.  50). 

Further  research  on  learning  modalities  and  the  connection  of  mind,  body,  and 
music  indicates  that  there  are  “striking  similarities  between  musicians  and  athletes  in  their 
motor  system  development.  In  both  cases,  repetitive  training  and  practice  develop 
proficiency  through  exercises  which  condition  the  muscles  and  establish  patterns  and 
sequences  of  movements”  (Hibbard  1994,  54).  Wilson  (1986)  compares  the  preparatory 
work  of  musicians  and  athletes: 

There  is  surprisingly  little  to  distinguish  the  serious  musician  from  the  serious  athlete, 
apart  from  this.  The  musician  concentrates  on  improving  control  of  the  small  muscles 
of  the  upper  extremities  (mainly  the  hands)  or  those  of  the  mouth  and  airway.  By 
contrast ...  the  athlete  develops  mainly  the  trunk,  leg,  and  upper  arm  muscles  .  .  .  (p. 
8). 

Given  the  vast  scope  of  the  research  pertaining  to  kinesthetic  learning  and  skill 
acquisition  applicable  to  music  learning,  it  is  not  capricious  to  suggest  that  tension  may 
develop  when  the  body  is  somehow  blocked  from  connecting  to  a  flow  of  emotional  or 
intellectual  energy  or  intensity,  or  from  manifesting  a  triangulation  of  all  three  aspects. 
Tension  may  result  from  unresolved  “intent”. 
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Movement  and  Music  Education 

In  the  field  of  music  education,  the  name  of  eleventh-century  teacher  Guido  of 
Arezzo  (born  ca.  991,  died  after  1033)  is  in  the  forefront.  He  used  the  first  syllable  of 
plainchant  phrases  in  the  hymn  Ut  quecmt  laxis  which  began  on  successive  pitches,  “Ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la”  to  teach  music  theory,  then  mapped  the  hand  to  indicate  these  relative 
pitches.  The  hands  of  teacher  and  singers  could  then  be  used  as  a  visual  and  kinesthetic 
aid  in  music  “reading,”  since  the  pitches  could  be  seen  and  touched  during  sight-singing  or 
memorization  of  music.  (This  forerunner  of  the  solfege  system  is  an  early  example  of 
multi-modal  music  teaching.) 

Zoltan  Kodaly  (1882  -  1967)  transformed  the  music  education  of  Hungary  by 
collecting  and  using  Hungarian  folk  melodies  as  the  basis  for  music  reading  and  singing. 
The  solfege  syllables  were  incorporated  along  with  corresponding  hand  signals  (developed 
by  nineteenth-century  English  music  educators  Sarah  Glover  and  John  Curwen)  showing 
scale  degree  in  relationship  to  the  torso.  For  younger  children,  the  whole  body  is  used  as 
a  “modulator”  or  high-middle-low  indicator  of  relative  position  (and  therefore  relative 
pitch).  Learning  singing  and  reading  skills  with  music  from  composed  and  folk  repertoire 
is  the  basis  for  a  population  with  a  degree  of  musical  literacy. 

The  German  composer  and  teacher  Carl  Orlf  (1895  -1982)  believed  that  all  rhythm 
derives  from  speech.  The  body  is  used  as  a  teaching  and  accompanying  tool,  in  the  form 
of  stamping,  patting  thighs,  clapping,  and  snapping.  These  actions  and  resulting  timbres 
(because  they  originate  in  different  planes  of  the  body  or  “levels”)  help  young  learners 
remember  rhythms  or  rhythmic  ostinati.  These  are  then  easily  transferred  to  pitched  and 
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non-pitched  percussion  instruments  (related  to  the  “level”  at  which  the  rhythm  was 
taught).  Thus,  skills  acquisition  may  be  founded  upon  knowledge  regarding  large  and  fme 
motor  coordination. 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze  (1865-1950)  developed  a  set  of  gymnastics  and  activities 
with  ropes,  balls,  and  percussion  instruments  which  were  designed  to  improve  the 
rhythmic  skills  of  musicians  in  training.  These  were  initially  applied  to  music  education  for 
conservatory  students,  and  subsequently  began  to  receive  support  for  training  students  in  a 
wide  variety  of  musical  circumstances,  including  improving  performance  in  tempo, 
balance,  blend,  attitude,  quality  of  musicianship  and  vocal  technique.  “Some  choral 
educators  have  discovered  that  incorporating  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  [sic]  into  the  choral 
rehearsal  enables  singers  to  develop  a  sensitivity  toward  musical  concepts  by  physically 
expressing  the  rhythms,  listening  to  the  music,  and  concentrating  on  different  elements  of  a 
choral  work”  (Hibbard  1994,  70). 

McCoy  (1994)  refers  to  Miller’s  study  (1988)  on  the  application  of  Laban’s 
principles  of  movement  to  training  conductors,  and  remarks  that  “[a]n  even  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  training  the  body  to  be  a  vehicle  for  musical  expression  is 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics”  (p.  21).  The  three  categories  of  eurythmics  goals  as  outlined  by 
Dalcroze  specialist  Robert  Abramson  (1986)  are  mental  and  emotional  goals  (including 
awareness,  concentration,  social  integration,  and  realization  and  expression  of  nuance), 
physical  goals  (including  ease  of  performance,  accuracy  of  performance,  and  personal 
expressiveness),  and  musical  goals  (developing  greater  musical  understanding  through 
improved  physical  response.) 
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Choral  Applications 

“The  choir  director  .  .  .  must  not  only  have  his  choir  ‘in  hand’  by  means  of  good 
time-beating  techniques  and  appropriate  hand  signals,  but  to  an  equal  degree  must  hold  the 
choir  ‘in  his  eyes,’  ‘with  his  breathing,’  ‘with  the  words,’  ‘with  gesture  and  mimic,’  and 
‘with  rhythmic  impulse  and  movement’”  (Ehmann  1968,  1 14,  originally  published  1949). 
Thus  was  the  first  truly  holistic  approach  to  choral  music  directing  described,  involving 
careful  attention  to  the  movements  of  both  the  conductor  and  the  singers.  Although  the 
author  wrote  extensively  about  movement  and  physical  involvement  in  choral  rehearsal 
without  the  benefit  of  the  later  research  which  would  come  to  have  such  an  impact  on 
music  learning,  his  methods  would  prove  to  be  compatible  with  subsequent  movement  and 
education  theory. 

In  some  ways,  music-making  consists  of  well-choreographed  movements,  and  the 
conductor  and  singers  are  like  partners  in  the  dance  of  sound.  However,  as  Ehmann 
(1968)  points  out, 

[the  conductor]  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  singer  in  that  he  is  freer  to  express  the 
movement  of  the  music  in  terms  of  physical  movement.  The  opera  or  stage  singer 
regards  the  use  of  motions  and  gesture  as  a  necessary  and  obvious  part  of  singing. 

Even  a  concert  choir  should  regard  itself  as  being  fundamentally  a  choir  in  motion  and 
should  be  directed  as  such,  even  though  the  movements  must  be  almost  entirely 
transmitted  inwardly,  and  all  visible  movements  consequently  reduced  to  a  minimum 
(P-  78). 

Movement  may  be  used  as  relief,  to  help  concentration,  and  to  help  in  rehearsing  a 
passage  with  sufficient  repetition  to  settle  it  into  both  cognitive  memory  and  “muscle 
memory.”  It  helps  the  choir  continue  to:  “rehearse”  while  resting  the  voice;  perform  the 
music  while  activating  multiple  modes  of  thinking;  and,  increase  circulation  and  body 
energy.  The  need  to  rehearse  indicates  a  need  to  repeat  things  in  order  to  learn,  to  enforce 
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the  intellectual  grasp,  and  especially  to  re-hear  once  the  sound  of  the  score  begins  to  be 
established. 

The  less  experienced  the  singers  are,  the  more  they  need  to  rehearse  in  order  to 
prepare  a  piece.  It  follows  that  less  rehearsal  time  and  fewer  rehearsal  aids  are  required  by 
a  choir  which  can  read  music,  can  anticipate  the  vertical  structure  and  relationship  of  the 
harmonies  and  the  interplay  of  the  rhythms,  and  has  good  vocal  production  and  stylistic 
experience. 

Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  encourage  physical  learning  experience,  especially 
for  rhythmic  vitality.  “Though  some  choral  conductors  may  be  reluctant  to  incorporate 
physical  movement  into  their  rehearsal  programs,  those  conductors  who  make  judicious 
use  of  movement  may  find  that  it  contributes  greatly  not  only  to  a  singer’s  sense  of 
rhythm,  but,  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  to  his  sense  of  physical  well-being”  (p.  211). 

Rodney  Eichenberger  is  well-known  and  highly  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
kinesthetic  music  learning  and  the  effect  of  non-verbal  and  gestural  behaviours  on  choral 
groups.  Originally  confronting  skepticism  with  methods  he  developed  through  experience 
and  intuition,  he  nevertheless  became  convinced  that  all  his  conducting  gestures  and  other 
movements  were  reflected  in  the  sound  of  the  group  (Hibbard  1994). 

Eichenberger  (given  the  anonymous  identity  of  “Professor  Smith”  in  Hibbard’s 
study,  as  revealed  in  his  conversation  with  the  author,  Edmonton,  October  1996)  was 
motivated  to  investigate  work  done  in  brain  research  and  education  theory  to  understand 
and  enhance  his  own  intuitive  and  experiential  success  in  teaching  both  conductors  and 
choirs.  He  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  is  known  for  requiring  the  singers  to  actively 
engage  in  movement  as  a  rehearsal  tool,  which  he  says  began  as  a  way  of  enhancing  his 
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instruction  and  demonstration  of  conducting  gestures  in  his  lectures.  Hibbard  (1994) 
describes  the  process  whereby  Eichenberger  began  to  associate  the  success  of  the 
movements  he  used  with  the  way  learning  takes  place: 

This  step  of  involving  the  singers  in  the  moving  process,  and  imitating  his  gestures 
brought  about  such  convincing  results  that  he  wanted  to  find  out  why  they  were 
successful.  At  first  he  believed  it  related,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  motivational 
techniques,  the  enthusiasm  of  presentation,  or  rehearsal  pacing.  But  after  observing 
the  movement  and  subsequent  Eurhythmies  [s/c]  classes  of  a  Dalcroze  specialist,  he 
became  aware  of  the  importance  of  movement  to  the  learning  process  (p.  156;  italics 
mine). 

The  principles  of  Jaques-Dalcroze  and  Alexander  have  played  significant  roles  in 

Eichenberger’ s  development  of  specific  movements  to  improve  a  choir’s  vocal  production 

and  musical  expression.  His  reasons  for  using  movement  as  a  rehearsal  technique  with 

choral  singers  centre  on  such  rehearsal  elements  as: 

...  his  increased  ability  to  work  efficiently,  to  involve  singers  in  developing  listening 
and  musical  skills,  and  to  bring  the  ensemble  to  a  more  artistic  level  of  music-making. 
In  addition,  his  latest  investigations  into  the  areas  of  action,  perception  schema,  neural 
networks,  and  how  the  brain  functions,  have  led  him  to  believe  that  movement  can 
create  a  common  physical,  aural,  and  visual  experience  for  the  choir  that  can  later  be 
recalled  through  the  conductor’s  gesture  in  performance  (Hibbard  1994,  171;  italics 
mine). 

Eichenberger  believes  that  singer-involved  movement  solves  vocal,  intonation,  and 
phrasing  problems  while  creating  subtleties  such  as  musicality  and  developing  sensitivity  to 
nuance.  He  finds  that  neither  he  nor  other  conductors  of  his  acquaintance  are  as 
successful  in  achieving  comparable  results  through  verbal  instruction.  His  work  has 
received  widespread  attention  in  the  choral  conducting  field,  and  through  his  workshops 
and  videotape,  and  especially  the  mentoring  of  choral  conducting  students,  this  successful 
melding  of  many  fields  indicates  potential  universal  inclusion  in  choral  rehearsals. 

Like  Eichenberger,  Nancy  Telfer  speaks  of  having  singers  use  specified  movements 
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to  enhance  vocal  warm-ups.  In  an  interview  with  Brendell  (1997)  she  comments  on  the 

dramatic  effectiveness  of  gesture  in  rehearsal: 

The  changes  are  fast,  and  they  are  long  lasting.  I  think  there  are  two  different  kinds  of 
gestures:  ones  conductors  make  and  ones  singers  do.  They  work  very  similarly;  both 
are  very  powerful.  Singers’  bodies  can  work  with  the  voice  to  help  the  voice  improve. 
When  they  do  certain  movements  with  the  body,  other  parts  of  the  body  unconsciously 
react  in  certain  ways  (p.  29). 

The  sections  below  deal  with  specific  gestures  and  movements  by  both  conductor 
and  singers  which  enhance  intensity  and  either  negate  or  prevent  physical  or  vocal  tension. 

The  Conductor’s  Movements 

It  is  the  conductor’s  role  to  teach,  rehearse,  control,  combine,  blend,  and  inspire, 
while  ensuring  that  tension  stays  out  of  the  group  and  out  of  the  sound.  In  her  article 
connecting  Jaques-Dalcroze  Eurythmics  to  conducting,  McCoy  (1994)  alludes  to  intensity 
without  tension  by  describing  effort:  “Accurate  conducting,  free  of  unnecessary  tension,  is 
essential  for  successful  music-making  in  an  ensemble.  Learning  to  create  the  maximum 
effect  with  minimum  physical  effort  will  help  conductors  avoid  extraneous  movements  that 
can  be  distracting  to  the  performers  or  audience,  or  that  could  lead  to  physical  strain  or 
disability”  (p.  21). 

This  section  deals  with  the  visual  and  kinesthetic  stimuli  of  conductors’  gestures  as 
they  elicit  certain  types  of  responses  from  singers.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
teach  conducting  technique,  and  comments  are  limited  to  those  which  apply  to  intensity 
and  tension.  For  methodology  and  detail  in  conducting  technique,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Elimann,  Green,  Gordon,  Busch,  Robinson  and  Winold,  and  Demaree  and  Moses. 

Referring  to  tension  in  the  conductor’s  movements  and  its  potential  effect  upon 
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the  singers,  Telfer  states: 

Any  tension  in  the  conductor’s  body  is  reflected  in  the  tone  quality  of  the  singers. 
Ideally,  the  conductor’s  gestures  should  be  very  liberating  to  the  singer.  When  the 
conductor  visually  expresses  the  flow  of  the  music,  the  singers’  tone  quality  responds 
to  the  conductor’s  gesture  without  any  verbal  incentive  (Brendell  1997,  30). 

Robinson  and  Winold  (1976)  remind  us  that  the  conductor’s  achievement  of  the 

mechanical  correctness  or  accuracy  of  the  performance  is  not  enough  to  ensure  an  exciting 

musical  experience  for  the  singer  and  the  audience: 

The  capstone  of  artistic  choral  singing  must  be  found  elsewhere.  Transmitting  the 
intentions  of  the  composer  from  the  choral  ensemble  to  the  audience  involves  emotion, 
love,  dedication,  and  mutual  respect.  .  .  .  When  the  conductor  can  fuse  the  mechanical 
elements  of  rehearsal  with  an  indefinable  emotional  content  in  performance  that  brings 
something  special  to  the  listener,  and  this  is  all  balanced  with  intelligence  and 
imagination,  the  result  is  choral  singing  that  comes  alive.  This  is  the  ultimate  challenge 
of  the  choral  experience  (p.  202). 

Conductors  who  also  teach  conducting  as  a  complete  body  experience  illuminate 

the  topic  of  release  through  movement  and  dance.  Holt  (1993)  describes  Eric  Ericson’s 

approach  to  conducting  technique  as  vocal,  but  notes: 

[he  is]  additionally  concerned  with  the  actual  arm  movement  and  creating  a  mental 
image  for  that  movement  that  is  directly  related  to  the  rhythm  character  of  the  phrase. 
Ericson  believes  that  the  ‘joy  of  movement’  is  inherent  in  all  people  and,  consequently, 
that  the  ‘joy  of  movement,’  as  felt  when  dancing,  can  be  transferred  to  conducting 
technique  (p.  3). 

Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  also  speak  of  the  full  involvement  of  the  conductor’s 
body  in  the  process  of  teaching  and  directing.  “You  must  bring  both  physique  and 
intellect  to  the  podium.  The  nature  of  conducting  is  an  expression  of  the  ancient  Greek 
ideal  of  an  active  mind  in  an  agile  body”  (p.  3). 

Basic  conducting  technique  is  often  taught  as  if  beat-keeping  in  a  pattern  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  conductor.  However,  research  by  Sheldon  (1991)  on  effects  of  aural, 
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visual,  and  motoric  cues  shows  that  focusing  on  beat-keeping  can  actually  work  against 
eliciting  the  most  expressive  interpretation  from  musicians.  “The  conductor  who  remains 
oblivious  to  the  capacities  of  the  performer  could,  by  deftly  beating  time,  be  guilty  of 
stagnating  musical  growth  in  the  ensemble  member”  (p.  207). 

“While  there  is  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  conducting  studies,  little 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  ability  of  conductors  to  teach  style  through  conducting 
and  choral  pedagogy”  (Holt  1993,  1).  Eichenberger  (1987)  suggests  that  the  teaching  of 
conducting  should  begin  with  addressing  the  expressive  movement  capabilities  of  the  full 
body: 


The  problem  that  most  young  conductors  have  is  fitting  the  natural  expressivity  of 
the  body  into  the  conducting  pattern.  If  students  in  beginning  conducting  classes  are 
allowed  to  use  the  body  freely  in  early  music  leadership  experiences  and  then  develop 
the  use  of  traditional  conducting  patterns  as  the  need  arises,  they  make  freer  use  of 
expressive  movement  (p.  47). 

Ehmann  (1968)  cautions  choral  conductors  against  abrupt  gestures  which  are 
unnatural  to  healthy  vocal  production,  since  angular,  jerky  conducting  which  may  work 
well  with  military  bands  is  detrimental  to  choral  sound.  This  type  of  conducting,  “when 
applied  to  singing,  results  in  tight  and  throaty  voice  production  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
pitch.  Such  abrupt  time  beating  also  tends  to  fragment  the  music”  (p.  115). 

Ericson,  Ohlin,  and  Spangberg  (1976)  also  encourage  conductors  to  avoid  the 
sense  of  “beating”  and  instead  create  a  more  vocal  image  with  the  body: 

In  legato  sections,  the  hand  moves  according  to  the  phrasing.  Try  to  feel  as  if  the 
hand  is  ‘singing.’  In  creating  the  beat  figure,  the  hand  must  flow  from  one  point  of 
gravity  to  another.  Many  analogies  can  be  used  such  as  ‘painting  a  wall,’  ‘bowing 
with  long  strokes,’  etc.”  (p.  27). 

Ehmann  (1968)  summarizes  the  task  of  the  conductor  relative  to  beat  and 
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expression: 

Each  beat  which  is  made  with  the  right  hand  must  be  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sustained  effort  by  the  left  hand  .  .  .  The  director  may  therefore  not  impose 
his  beat  on  the  choir  or  simply  ‘beat  at’  the  choir,  but  must,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to 
draw  out  and  elicit  everything  which  the  choir  is  capable  of  rendering  musically  and 
artistically.  His  gestures  are  not  so  many  predetermined  movements  which  are 
imposed  on  the  singers  but  rather  they  are  gestures  which  grow  out  of  and  which  are 
conditioned  by  their  musical  activity  and  response  (p.  115). 

Gordon  (1977)  discusses  the  psychological  effect  of  left-hand  movement  for 
dynamics,  and  suggests  that  the  musical  message  of  a  palm-out  movement  is  that  of 
“controlled  intensity”  because  of  the  psychologically  “restrictive”  effect,  while  a  palm-in 
left  hand  has  a  “permissive”  psychological  effect,  and  suggests  a  musical  message  to 
“project  intensity”  (p.  29).  These  psychological  effects  must  be  employed  with  much 
sensitivity  in  order  to  avoid  sending  the  message  “stop,”  which  restricts  breathing  or 
forward  flow  of  the  passage. 

The  gestures  of  the  conductor  are  also  determined  by  the  meaning  of  each  phrase 
and  the  type  of  entry  it  should  have.  Ericson  describes  the  conductor  as  “welcoming 
entries”  or  “opening  doors”  as  the  conductor  or  the  music  invite  the  singer  into  the  next 
“room.”  He  says  that  pointing  to  one  choral  section  may  tell  them  not  so  much  to  sing 
more  loudly  but  to  get  everyone  else  to  listen  to  them;  he  refers  to  an  “attack”  as  a  contact 
with  energy,  pronunciation,  and  breathing,  and  cautions  that  even  the  shape  of  the  hand 
will  change  the  attack  (Sadler  Wells  1999). 

Demaree  and  Moses  (1995)  also  speak  of  the  inviting  gesture  for  cues,  referring 
specifically  to  the  left  hand,  which  should  be  palm-up  and  gracefully  curved  exactly  as  in 
the  naturally  relaxed,  dropped  arm.  “Do  not  let  [the]  last  chord  sag.  Use  your  left  hand  to 
help  support  and  sustain  energy  and  intensity  to  the  end”  (p.  92). 
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Because  conducting  with  intensity  is  not  the  same  as  tense  conducting,  and 
because  the  same  may  be  said  of  singing,  it  has  been  a  logical  development  for  some 
conductors  to  involve  the  singers  in  using  interpretive  gestures  not  unlike  those  used  by 
the  conductor  as  they  rehearse.  This  provides  a  physical  as  well  as  vocal  incorporation  of 
that  which  is  taught  at  rehearsal.  Eichenberger’s  focus  on  singers’  movements  in  rehearsal 
has  the  benefit  of  developing  both  singing  and  musicianship: 

An  important  feature  of  this  strategy  is  the  comparison  of  different  sounds  created 
by  various  gestures.  [The  conductor]  makes  singers  aware  of  changes  in  the  quality  of 
a  sound  by  contrasting  sounds  with  and  without  accompanying  gestures,  or  by 
comparing  the  sounds  produced  with  two  opposing  gestures.  Focusing  a  singer’s 
attention  on  the  intonation  of  a  pitch  as  arms  are  lifted  or  lowered,  or  posture  is 
slumped  or  energized  helps  develop  singers’  critical  listening  abilities.  The  different 
sounds  produced  may  have  valid  uses  in  different  contexts,  so  a  value  judgment  of 
whether  one  sound  is  better  or  worse  is  usually  avoided.  .  .  .  Developing  the  singer’s 
awareness  of  how  to  produce  or  change  tone  qualities,  or  give  a  sense  of  direction  to  a 
musical  line,  also  shows  that  these  decisions  are  chiefly  a  matter  of  context.  This  in 
turn  incorporates  stylistic  interpretation  as  an  instructional  purpose  derived  through 
movement  (Hibbard  1994,  168). 

The  following  section  offers  an  introduction  to  rehearsal  movement  philosophies 
and  strategies  for  the  enhancement  of  vocal  development,  learning  of  repertoire,  and 
stylistic  interpretation. 


The  Singers’  Movements 

Movement  by  the  singers  during  choral  rehearsal  is  used  to  create  reference 
gestures  and  sensations;  to  aid  in  learning  and  remembering  text,  harmonic  structure, 
phrasing,  and  form;  and,  to  remind  singers  of  postural  and  other  physical  aspects  of 
producing  a  resonant  and  healthy  vocal  sound. 

An  exciting  way  for  the  singers  to  make  changes  or  show  their  understanding  of 
details  of  precision  or  interpretation  is  to  have  them  conduct  themselves  while  they  sing, 
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or  while  the  conductor  sings.  Sometimes  the  simple  act  of  conducting  a  passage, 
especially  while  singing  it  from  memory,  allows  the  singers  to  concentrate  less  on  the 
printed  score  and  begin  to  hear,  feel,  and  even  to  “dance”  the  music;  they  begin  to  listen  to 
the  other  sections  of  the  choir,  relate  to  the  other  parts,  and  therefore  to  know  the  music 
in  a  more  holistic  way. 

In  a  professional  choir,  movement  strategies  might  be  used  when  verbal  or  aural 
communication  is  inadequate.  A  choir  which  has  contract  singers  who  may  not  rehearse 
together  on  a  regular  basis  will  conceivably  not  have  acquired  the  commonality  or  group 
feeling  that  an  amateur  choir  finds  in  singing  together  on  a  regular  basis.  Wis  (1993)  cites 
research  done  by  McCoy  (1977)  on  movement  with  advanced  choral  ensembles  and  notes 
its  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  singers.  “There  was  also  a  significant  difference  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  experimental  advanced  ensemble,  supporting  the  notion  that  movement 
activities  in  the  choral  rehearsal  may  enhance  a  participant’s  overall  musical  experience” 
(p.  9). 

Movement  may  help  bond  the  group  psychologically  and  musically  as  they  share 
their  interpretations  with  each  other,  especially  when  touch  is  involved.  The  author  has 
experienced  this  element  of  choral  “sharing”  in  a  rehearsal  when  singers  were  required  to 
tap  their  neighbor’s  knee  to  create  a  common  subdivision  of  the  beat  while  singing.  The 
improvement  in  rhythmic  ensemble  was  instantaneous  (Sadler  Wells  1999).  The  power  of 
making  music  together  may  be  enhanced  by  also  seeing  it  performed  together.  Anyone 
who  has  attended  a  fine  performance  of  dance  knows  the  potent  effect  of  seeing  multiple 
bodies  moving  “in  concert.” 

Eichenberger’s  conducting  philosophy  is  pervaded  by  a  “general  theme  of  positive, 
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efficient,  energetic  work  throughout  rehearsals  by  both  conductor  and  singer.  He  sees 
movement  as  a  means  for  working  together  to  listen  for  what  is  right  in  a  sound,  finding 
solutions  to  those  things  that  need  changing,  and  sharing  the  responsibility  for  creating  a 
better  musical  product”  (Hibbard  1994,  163). 

Moreover,  Eichenberger  finds  that  movement  during  rehearsal  is  an  efficient  way 
of  “communicating  to  the  singers,  especially  if  the  choir  is  one  of  diverse  vocal  and 
musical  skills.  It  establishes  a  common  language  between  the  conductor  and  the  choir  by 
experiencing  the  movements  together,  then  later  drawing  on  those  experiences  through  the 
integration  of  the  movements  into  .  .  .  conducting  gestures”  (Hibbard  1994,  164). 

With  rehearsal  movement,  singers  are  kept  more  involved  in  the  music-making 
process,  and  many  aspects  of  the  performance  goals  can  be  corrected  or  improved  without 
interruption  as  the  choir  sings  and  imitates  the  conductor’s  movements.  This  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  intensity  and  efficiency  which  has  a  positive  effect  on  the  music-making. 
Eichenberger  asserts  that  “the  very  act  of  physical  gesture  focuses  the  attention  of  the 
singer,  and  most  often  improves  body  alignment,  activates  breath  support,  and  increases 
energy  levels”  (Hibbard  1994,  164). 

The  specific  movements  for  use  in  choral  rehearsal  will  come  from  the  conductor’s 
life  experiences,  from  dance  and  mime,  from  sign  language,  and  from  cultural  and  iconic 
gestures  which  also  have  meaning  outside  of  the  musical  setting.  As  Archibeque  (1992) 
proposes: 

Music  must  move;  human  beings  must  move.  The  more  we  encourage  physical 
movement,  facial  expression,  and  gentle  movements  of  the  head,  the  more  vital  the 
sound  and  the  music  become.  This  is  not  something  we  add  to  the  music  at  the  last 
minute,  but  one  of  the  most  elemental  choral  activities  that  takes  place  in  every 
rehearsal.  Make  up  motions  that  affect  the  sound  or  articulation.  Insist  that  everyone 
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try  the  motion.  When  they  see  how  the  sound  changes,  they  will  be  convinced.  If  the 
motion  you  suggest  does  not  work,  ask  the  singers  to  suggest  a  motion  that  will 

(p.  18) 

The  movement  possibilities  for  these  strategies  generally  fall  into  three  types:  hand 
and  arm  movements  (which  are  most  easy  to  perform  in  choral  setting  with  chairs  and 
large  groups);  stepping  or  dancing;  and,  head,  jaw,  or  full-body  movements.  They  are 
done  to  introduce,  to  explain,  to  remind,  to  compare,  and  to  correct. 

The  rationale  for  some  movement  strategies  is  the  use  of  “reverse  psychology.” 
Such  movements  involve  the  action  of  tossing  or  “dropping”  a  high  pitch  down  in  a 
relaxed  arc  to  counteract  the  mental  or  visual  image  of  its  height  being  difficult  to  attain. 
Others  involve  movements  which  will  help  create  flow  in  passages  which  appear  on  the 
page  to  be  disjointed  or  disconnected  because  of  the  line  or  articulations,  or  movements 
which  remind  the  singers  to  separate,  articulate,  or  emphasize  that  which  appears  very 
connected  in  the  score: 

For  example,  if  the  arms  sweep  down  and  out,  when  they  reach  the  down  part  and  just 
as  they  are  going  out  (the  change  of  direction),  the  muscles  firm  up  in  the  abdomen, 
giving  lots  of  support.  Also,  when  singers  sweep  their  arms  down,  the  jaw 
automatically  drops  open  and  the  throat  opens.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  jaw 
up  because  the  arms  are  sweeping  down.  The  body  tends  to  work  all  together,  so  one 
body  movement  causes  a  reaction  in  another  part.  ...  An  additional  benefit  is  that 
some  of  these  gestures  get  the  attention  and  the  tension  away  from  the  throat.  Singers 
produce  the  sound,  of  course,  with  the  vocal  folds,  but  if  they  focus  too  much  on  the 
throat,  they  tend  to  tense  up.  Full  body  or  arm  movements  take  the  tension  away  from 
the  throat  (Brendell  1997,  29). 

Other  ways  to  use  hand  and  arm  movements  help  the  singers  and  the  conductor 
identify  and  compare  sound  possibilities.  The  possibilities  include:  clenched  fist  versus 
gently  opened  fingers;  hammering  gestures  versus  floating  or  soaring  gestures;  moving  as 
if  against  resistance  versus  moving  with  complete  lack  of  energy;  moving  arms  up  versus 
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down;  on  versus  off,  away  versus  toward;  and,  many  other  contrasting  images  and 
directions. 

Vocal  technique  concepts  may  be  reinforced  or  discovered  through  gestures  which 
give  a  visual  and  kinesthetic  identity  to  the  way  desired  sound  is  produced  (and  also  the 
way  undesired  sound  is  produced!)  For  example,  gentle  stroking  gestures  along  the  jaw 
can  help  reduce  jaw  tension,  while  cupped  hands  on  either  side  of  the  face  approximate  the 
inside  lift  and  space  of  the  high  soft  palate.  Ehmann  (1968)  illustrates  this  further: 

The  energy  and  intensity  in  a  sustained  chord  or  musical  phrase  can  be  relaxed  in 
tonal  intensity  by  means  of  a  simple  hand  gesture.  This  applies  particularly  to  final 
cadences  where  the  music  becomes  very  emphatic  and  intense,  and  where  the  sound  as 
a  result  tends  to  become  too  loud,  strident,  and  lacking  in  quality  and  intonation.  To 
overcome  this  it  may  be  quite  helpful  for  everyone  to  make  a  few  quick  ‘rabbit  paw’ 
motions,  with  relaxed  upper  arms,  raising  forearms  in  an  angle  close  to  the  body,  and 
hands  hanging  down  completely  limp  like  grape  bunches  from  a  vine.  ...  As  a 
contrasting  example  the  passage  could  be  sung  while  maintaining  a  tense,  rigid  arm 
and  balled  fist.  The  music  will  immediately  become  rigid  and  dull,  and  the  notes, 
instead  of  blending,  will  clash  with  each  other.  Only  after  a  relaxed  position  like  the 
‘rabbit  paw  gesture’  will  the  tone  again  begin  to  blend  into  a  resonant,  resilient  sound 
(P-  81). 

Each  phrase  must  be  performed  with  “direction,”  which  means  that  the  music 
should  seem  to  be  either  going  toward  or  returning  from  a  climax  point.  This  can  be 
reinforced  by  full  arching  arm  movements  across  and  over  the  body,  with  the  head  turning 
naturally,  eyes  following  the  “phrase”  as  it  moves  toward  and  away  from  its  musical  goal. 
This  gives  both  a  visual  and  kinesthetic  signal  to  the  singer,  which  is  then  reinforced  by  the 
sound  of  the  musical  line. 

Ericson  speaks  of  conducting  from  the  diaphragm,  the  center  of  the  body’s  energy 
focus  (Sadler  Wells  1999).  There  is  an  extremely  important  connection  to  ballet  in  this 
reference.  Each  movement  starts  from  a  centered  body,  with  an  initial  impulse  of 
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controlled  release,  and  then  moves  in  a  prepared  way  through  the  phrase.  The  singer  must 
begin  each  phrase  with  a  centered,  prepared  body;  each  breath  and  phrase  must  feel  all  as 
one,  with  no  sensation  of  “holding”  the  breath  until  the  phrase  can  begin. 

Ehmann  (1968)  also  discusses  the  connection  of  breathing  to  movement,  and 
encourages  conductors  to  develop  rhythmic  training  exercises  that  involve  the  whole  body 
(which  he  considers  more  powerful  than  mere  sound-producing  exercises)  as  a  unifying 
element  for  a  “close-knit  choral  unit”  (p.  93).  “All  rhythmic  movement  should  be  thought 
of  as  originating  and  emanating  from  the  center  of  breathing  which,  once  activated, 
continues  the  activity  and  keeps  it  spontaneous  and  alive.  The  entire  body  must 
participate  in  and  become  part  of  every  clapping  exercise.  The  same  holds  true,  of  course, 
for  stepping  or  marching  exercises”  (p.  95). 

As  a  choral  singer  in  a  summer  choral  workshop  under  the  direction  of  Jon 
Washburn,  the  author  has  also  encountered  the  unusual,  enjoyable,  and  unifying 
experience  of  waltzing  around  the  rehearsal  room  together  with  almost  two  hundred 
singers  to  set  into  place  elements  of  style,  impulse,  phrasing,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  score. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  change  a  body  movement  which  represents  a  sound  and  not 
effect  a  change  in  the  singer’s  voice  which  produced  it.  Obviously,  in  the  voice  studio,  the 
teacher  seeks  to  create  improvements  in  the  sound  by  adjusting  external  and  or  internal 
musculature,  then  listening  carefully  to  the  singer  to  help  her  hear  the  differences  and  co¬ 
relate  changes  in  body  and  changes  in  sound.  “A  by-product  of  the  element  of  movement 
is  its  influence  on  the  sonority  of  the  music.  With  systematic  application  of  such  exercises 
the  choral  sound  loses  its  rigidity  and  forced  qualities,  its  spread  and  lack  of  focus,  but 
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gains  in  freedom,  focus,  resonance,  power,  and  beauty”  (Ehmann  1968,  92). 

Eichenberger  discusses  working  with  highly  trained  singers  in  the  choral  setting, 
and  finds  that  kinesthetic  instruction  more  readily  creates  common  understanding  of 
musical  or  vocal  concepts  than  does  verbal  instruction.  “An  indirect  benefit  of 
movement’s  nonverbal  manipulation  of  vocal  production  is  the  lack  of  conflict  with 
numerous  vocal  pedagogy  philosophies.  Choral  conductors  often  find  themselves  in 
conflict  with  studio  teachers  when  using  specific  vocal  methods  to  produce  a  particular 
tone  quality”  (Hibbard  1994,  170.)  His  movements  in  rehearsal  were  observed  by 
Hibbard  (1994)  in  a  variety  of  situations,  then  analyzed  and  catalogued  into  a  descriptive 
manual  of  immensely  practical  use  to  conductors.  (For  further  information,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  pp.  185  -  242  of  Hibbard’s  work.) 

As  a  movement  vocabulary  is  developed  using  both  created  and  culturally 
meaningful  gestures,  the  gestural  communication  from  conductor  to  singer  is  enhanced. 
Its  usefulness  does  not  end  after  the  performance  of  the  repertoire  in  which  it  was 
originally  utilized,  but  exists  as  a  highly  transferable  pedagogical  and  musical  application 
to  subsequent  rehearsals  and  additional  repertoire. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As  conductors  work  with  their  choral  ensembles,  they  endeavor  to  communicate 
the  musical  and  physical  needs  of  the  rehearsal  to  their  singers.  Intensity,  or  consistently 
energized  (as  opposed  to  loud)  sound  is  an  important  goal  in  one  aspect  of  choral  training. 
The  singers’  intuition  and  training  will  contribute  a  variety  of  levels  of  ability  and 
understanding  in  terms  of  what  is  required  to  make  an  energized,  intense,  vigorous  sound. 

The  conductor  monitors  both  the  music  and  the  musicians  during  rehearsal.  Since 
much  of  what  happens  in  this  group  vocal  situation  is  either  below  the  consciousness  of 
the  singer,  or  lost  or  blended  within  the  group  sound,  the  singer  must  rely  both  on  the 
conductor  for  feedback  and  upon  her  own  learned  physical  sensations  associated  with 
correct  singing.  The  conductor  may  also  engage  a  choral  coach  to  act  as  a  vocal/choral 
resource  person  to  the  choir,  whereby  the  conductor’s  instruction  is  reinforced  through 
individual  or  small  group  monitoring  of  vocal  development  and  repertoire. 

Movement  as  an  aid  to  developing  the  singer  and  preparing  repertoire  may 
contribute  to  more  efficient,  productive,  and  energized  rehearsals.  When  choral  singers 
are  taught  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  for  tension  arising  from  group  singing,  and  are 
trained  to  use  a  repertoire  of  effective  techniques  for  reducing  tension  during  singing,  their 
capacity  to  create  dramatic  and  vocal  intensity  is  immeasurably  enhanced. 
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